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ON THE FIRING-LINE. 
THE FIRST SNOW-STORM OF THE SEASON.—prawn by Gordon A. Grant. 
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Assaults on Party Leaders. 


garage A PLATT 1s in reconsidering his 
first t { { ing it tor libel against a 


magazine I l ictive at 
tack hic " Senat Platt by a rathe 
VELI-K rl l ! Is a pe les 
f assault ti pa leaders from 
the beg nil ( eel byect Ire 
neau, B Duane ! others even vilified the Fathe 
of tis Country Callende! ! vas drowned in the 
James River arour the mi e of Madison’s adminis 
tration, first assailed Presidents Washington and Adams 


in the interest of Jeffersor ind then, when Jefferson 


| afterward as 


ittaimned power, turne 1 against him am 

sailed his disciple and successor, Madison, with still 
greater virulence John Quincey Adams, Jackson, Tyler, 
and Pierce had their traducers, revealed and anonymous, 


among the writers of their time 


Lincoln wa ibused by Brick Pomeroy and other 
professional libelers with an i cency and a ferocity 
such as, happi been absent from the assaults of 
partisan or personal opponents in the past score of years, 
while Grant, Hayes, Garfi ul Cleveland re pur 
sued savagely and persistently persons in al ut of 
their respective partic Clay complained to his friend, 


1840 that he 


Henry A. Wise, in was denounced by writers 
and orators in the north as a slave-driver, and stigma 
tized in the south as an abolitionist, and this malevo 
lence pursued him to the end of his careet The passions 
vhich the assault on Benton by the Calhoun section of his 
party incited were so bitter and so persistent that even 
now, forty-five years after his death, Benton is ocea 


sionally stigmatized by some of the newspapers and poli 


ticians of his state as 


1 abolitionist and an incendiary 

1854, just after 
bill, that he 

y from Washington to Chicago by the 


the enact 
could 


self in 
Kansas-Nebraska 


Douglas said of hin 


ment of his have 


traveled all the w: 


light of his own burning effigies. Broderick, of Cali 
fornia, was hounded to death in a fight with a profes 
sional duelist It has been the same with many of the 
more recent party chieftains—-Blaine, Conkling, Sher 
man, Bryan, and others, in both of the great organiza 
tions. The assaults on Conkling and Blaine in some of 


the newspapers and the magazines undoubtedly hastened 
the death 
in Conkling’s case was due to exposure in New York’s 


blizzard of a 


their deaths even though immediate cause of 


dozen years ago. The assault on Senator 


Platt by a Callender of 1901 was as indecent as were 
those of his prototype on Jefferson in 1804-1809. Such 
vilification has been the fate of most of the men who 


have attained high station or high influence in polities. 
While life lasts they are subject to assaults from libel 


ers, amateur or professional, though in our day these 
attacks have less weight than they did once, and the 
persons making them have usually a shorter career. 
‘Call no man happy until he is dead,” is an aphorism 


which has a particularly direct application to the leaders 
of the great parties. 
e e 


The Right Use of Names. 


HE AMERICAN Scenie and Historical Preservation 
Society has set a good example in offering prizes 

for the best and most expressive names for the bridges 
over the river between New York and Brooklyn The 
idea is that the names of the great public structures 
should not be left to mere chance, or the whim of some 


individual, as such things generally are. 

dictionaries are 
the 

gratuitously 


As long as cheap and accessible to 


language drawn 
indefinite extent, there 
would seem to be no reasonable excuse for dubbing public 
structures 


every one, and English may be 


upon and to an 


geographical divisions, or natural objects 


ot any with 


sort uncouth 
e map of the United States is sprinkled with 
a great many absurdities of this kind now, offensive alike 
to good taste Many a beauti 
ful lake, noble mountain, and lovely village is suffering 


orote sque . me iningless, ol! 


names, TI 


and a proper civic pride. 


undeserved neglect and even positive reproach because 
of its unfortunate association with some vulgar, repellent, 
and wholly inappropriate title, fastened upon it by ig- 
norant and unthinking people. 

Such, for example, is the word “ devil,” which may be 
found attached to lakes, mountains, and other 
of the landscape in various parts of the country. 


features 
The 
word is highly offensive and objectionable, and with a 
few possible exceptions, with nat- 
geographical divisions is utterly inex- 
Scarcely less absurd is the practice of string- 
ing a line of adjacent towns with the prefixes—* east,” 
> ‘ north,” “south,”—as if not 
enough individual names in the language to go around. 
Under nomenclature the towns can 
dividuality little from each other, no 
matter how much they deserve it. The mere fact of con- 
tiguity affords no reason why a group of four or five 
towns should be placed around a common title, with only 
the addition of a point of compass to distinguish them 


its use in connection 


ural object Ss OF 


cusable. 


west.” and there were 


such a have no in- 


ind distinction 
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tro eu othe l re t is confusing and often the stocks he has sold, he would only be able to do so, 
lv misleading so far as the real situation and in all probability, by paying much higher prices than 
haracter of the different places are concerned those which he received It is decidedly a new thing 
The English language is rich in expressive and eu for New York City to have a mayor ol such independence 
onious words suitable for geographical names, and and probity, a scholar, a thinker, a writer, and a speaker 
cal history and tradition may often be drawn upon for as well, whose utterances command widespread atten 
ipt and pleasing terms. In some parts of this country tion Much is naturally expected of our new mayo 
notably in Maine Wisconsin, and several southern but he also has the right to expect much from the good 
States, the practice of using names derived from the people who united to place him where he is, and, in his 
Indian tongue has been followed with the happiest re modest inaugural remarks, he ventured to remind the 
sults, and where changes in nomenclature are made people, who were pressing to congratulate him, of the 
or new names are needed in the future for new towns, importance of that fact Che office of the mayor of New 


be had 
to the same treasury of unique, expressive, and eupho 


Such 


counties, and other divisions, recourse may well 


nious words words as “ Kennebec,” * Oconee,” 


*Wasumsett,” 
i ple ising 


and * Minnewaska,” have 


historical 


* Menominee 


sound, their assoclations are in 


teresting ind suggestive, and they can hardly be used too 


numerously and freely 


Considerations of justice and true patriotism also 
urge the use of these words from the language of the 
iborigines, since they suggest the foundation period of 


our national history and serve to perpetuate the mem 
ory of a race destined in the near future to disappear al 
most entirely from the face of the earth 
ea e 
Changes in Cabinets. 
rHE Cabinets of many Presidents there have been 
more changes than have yet occurred or than are 


impending in that of President Roosevelt. John Adams 


had much trouble with his original Cabinet, which he 
took over from the Washington administration, and 
which looked to Hamilton, then in retirement, for inspi 
ration, instead of to their official chief. \ll were 


changed before the end of Adams’s term. Jackson’s orig 
inal Cabinet wrecked in the “ Peggy O’Neill war,” 
ind the next one was reconstructed almost entirely after 
ward in the fight on the United States Bank. In fact, 
the wrecked Jackson’s Cabinets caused 
partisan estrangements which helped to crystallize that 


was 


conflicts which 
collection of diverse elements which, in 1834, entered into 
the coalition called the Whig party 

It was the 
through the death of their official chiefs who had most 


Presidents, however, who became such 


trouble through transformations in their political fami 
Tyler, who accepted William Henry Harrison’s 
Cabinet on the death of the latter when a month in of 


fice, lost every member of it five months later in the 
fight on the restoration of the United States Bank, ex 
cept Secretary of State Webster, who retained office 


until after he finished a treaty with Great Britain then 
All 
of Taylor’s official family was changed soon after death 
the Vice-President. into the higher of 
In Fillmore’s case, though, as in that of Roosevelt, 


in course of negotiation, when he, too, stepped down. 
sent Fillmore, 
fice. 
the Cabinet changes did not affect the personal relations 
of the President and the retiring officials 

had trouble with Secretary of War 
Stanton, who held over from the Lincoln régime, than 
any President before or since his time ever had with any 


Johnson more 


Cabinet official, and this wrangle precipitated impeach 
ment. The fight between Johnson and the Republican 
party which elected him, which had the Stanton feud as 
one of its phases, was so vindictive that Secretary of 
State Seward, who remained in Johnson’s official family 
voluntarily, thereby lost his connection with the Repub 
lican party. There was a vendetta in the dominant party, 
at the time when Garfield’s death sent Arthur to 
the Presidency, and all of Garfield’s Cabinet retired 
soon after Arthur went to the White House except Sec- 
retary of War Lincoln. Possibly there may yet be a 
complete transformation in President offi- 
cial family, but if there should be it would have more 
than one precedent, and it would be accomplished in a 
friendly way. 


too, 


toosevelt’s 


A New Kind of a Mayor. 


HE COMPLETE transformation in the government 
of New York City which was made on the first of 
January was essentially an event of national interest. 
It was so, principally, because the new incumbent of 
the office of mayor, the Hon. Seth Low, typifies the best 
citizenship of which our commonwealth can boast. One 
little act of his which leaked out just before his inaugura- 
tion discloses how lofty and pure are his ideals of public 


life. He deemed it proper to part with over half a 
million dollars’ worth of stocks and bonds, many of 
them inherited from his father’s estate, and some of 


them representing securities held by nearly every prom 
inent investor in this city. 
financial institutions, and corporations that, under some 
circumstances, might seek the city’s favor. Mayor Low. 
with a refinement of feeling on the subject that merits 
the highest commendation, decided to sell all his hold- 
ings, so as to be absolutely free from the possibility of 
selfish interest. This was a great sacrifice, for if, at the 
expiration of his term, he should endeavor to re-purchase 


These were shares in banks, 


York City is second only in importance to that of the 
Governor of this great state. It would not be surprising 
if the present incumbent should so please the public as 
to make his office a stepping stone to the highest place 
gift of the people of the Empire State Phat 
the logic of 


in the 


may be events 


« 


The Plain Truth. 


i lar HISS of the anarchist serpent was heard in Chi 
ca the other when at a_ public 
reds,” attended by over a thousand pe 
and a 


vo agaln evening 


meeting of the “ 
sons, the name of Czolgosz was wildly cheered 
eulogy upon him was pronounced by an anar ‘hist editor. 
\ demonstration like this ougit to be impossible in any 
American city to-day, and it could not have happened 
in Chieago if the local authorities had been alert in their 
duty. Memories of the Haymarket, one might think, 
would be sufficient to keep the Chicago police nerved up 
proper treatment brood. A loud 
demand is going up just now from various quarters for a 
of the Chinese exclusion act, and we hear 
again the old cry that But much 
better will it be for the country to insist that the an 
and to stand not on the order 


of the anarchist 


to a 


re-enactment 
‘the Chinese must go.” 


must go,” 
The Chinese may possibly be a menace to 


archist crowd * 
of their going. 
free labor, but 
is dearer still, to peace, order, and the lives of our chosen 


the assassin breed are a menace to what 


rulers 
a 


Haas CRAZE for reform in the Post-office Department 
is | than a mania. It is tending 
All sorts of rulings, some very good 


recoming worse 
toward the idiotie. 
and some pretty bad, have been made by the department, 
the Third Assistant Postmaster-General, 
who does not belie his name in treating 
the United States. But the 
proposition of Congressman Jenkins, of Wisconsin, for 
the free delivery of library books through the mails 
by carts and wagons is about as nonsensical, extravagant, 
and impracticable as anything could be. The govern- 
ment could much better afford to establish free circulat 
ing libraries in the rural communities and put them in 
the hands of local place of im- 
portance now has a free library, and, in fact, every rural 
Sunday-school has books enough to engage the attention 
of the children and their elders. The for reform 
in the Post-office Department seems to have broken out 


or rather by 
Mr.. Madden, 


with the publishers of 


postmasters. Every 


rage 


in a new place, but with a hard-headed, practical Post- 

master-General like Mr. Payne in charge we may hope 
for the rapid return of common sense. 

a 

ECRETARIES of the Treasury do not usually pose as 

reformers. It will be recalled that at the bankers’ 

dinner in New York a short time ago Mr. Gage pub- 

licly declared that he was not a reformer, although he 


believed in “ wise, judicious, and careful reform.” The 
secretary then indicated what he conceived to be the 
difference between a reformer with a fad and a man 


who honestly believes that evolution, instead of sudden 
and disturbing changes, is the law of life. It is sug- 
that the incoming Secretary of the Treasury, 
Governor Shaw, of lowa, announced, after his appoint 


gestive 


ment, that he was an organization politician and added: 
‘A machine politician is not as 
fool reformer.’ Governor Roosevelt, who started early in 
his career as a typical reformer, but who has learned a 
great many things in the school of practical polities, and 
who is just now learning many more, probably appre- 
the sentiment of the gentleman of Iowa whom 
he has invited into his Cabinet. This appreciation may 
have had a good deal to do with the appointment of the 
Secretary. The fact that Governor Shaw would 
not accept the new appointment until after he had con- 
sulted his wife has led to some comment. It recalls the 
statement that the late Vice-President Colfax 
one time offered the editorship and control of one of the 
greater newspapers in New York City. The gentlemen 
who made the tender were told by Mr. Colfax that he 
would give his decision as soon as he could hear from 


great a nuisance as a 


ciates 


new 


was at 


his wife. The man who had the most to say in the 
matter at once declared that a great newspaper must 


have at its head one who could decide things for him- 
self, and he moved that the proposition made to Mr. 
Colfax be withdrawn, which was immediately done. But 
for this Mr. Colfax’s career might have had a very dif- 
ferent ending. 
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W°* ARE taught at ou boarding-schools for 
ladies and in all the books on etiquette that we 


well- 


fine 


must not cross our knees, as it is not elegant o1 


bred What, 
the picture of the most 


then, can one think when one looks upon 


beautiful royal princess in all 
Kurope, which shows her with her knees crossed in the 
rules for 


most provincial way Surely there must be 

queens that differ from ours his royal personage is 
considered the most stylish royal lady in Europe; she 
dresses in the most perfect taste and is extravagantly 


fond of pretty clothes She is the niece of King Edward 


of England. and a first cousin to the Czar of Russia; she 
is first cousin to the Emperor of Germany, her paternal 


vrandmother having been Queen Victoria and her ma 


ternal grandfather a Czar of Russia Chis, one might 
say, gives her the right to cross he knees if she wants 
Lo, regardless of the rules ob etiquette books. 
a 

Sauntering in Broadway with a friend, President Still 
man, of the National 
friend’s remark about the prosperous looking men he had 
noticed, * They are like a lot of enterprises we know of; 
they look there small per 


cent. of them 


City Bank, said in reply to his 


finely Is a 


that pay 


prosperous, but 
attractive dividends.” 
a 

()* OF the most beautiful, accomplished, and popular 

young women of her state is Miss Marion Cockrell, 
daughter of Francis M. Cockrell, of 
who recently christened the new battle ship Missouri at 
News. Miss tall, a blond, 
fond of outdoor which is the natural conse 
quence of the fact that she was the only girl among five 
Miss Cockrell has traveled extensively 
Thomas F. 


Senator Missouri, 


Newport Cockrell is and is 


very sports, 
brothers She 
was the guest at the Paris exposition of M1 
Walsh, who was one of the American commissioners, and 
spent six months in Cuba with her father as the guest 
Paris and 

elected to the 
Since her 


of the Governor-general. She was educated in 
in Washington, her father having 
United States Senate before her birth. 
er’s death she has presided gracefully over her father’s 
household in Washington. 


been 
moth 


= 

President Diaz of Mexico was telling a visitor from the 
United States of a monument which his government will 
soon erect at Puebla to the memory of Mexican soldiers 
who fell at that place in a battle with the French, while 
the latter were fighting for The 
politely reminded President Diaz that the Mexicans were 
defeated at Puebla. 

* Yes, 1 know that,” replied Diaz, “ but we 
precedent from your country. The 
pulsed at Bunker Hill, I believe, but you erected a mon- 
ument there just the same.” 

The American visitor shifted 

a 
ARCONIT’S GREATEST message without wires went 
to the heart 
signaled his wireless message across the Atlantic. It is 


Maximilian. \merican 


have a 


Americans were re 


the conversation. 


of an Indiana belle months before he 
announced that the great inventor and Miss Josephine 
sowen Holman, of Indianapolis, will be married shortly 
Miss Holman and. Marconi 


the intense interest which she showed in his experiments, 


met on an ocean liner, and 
the intelligence with which she comprehended his plans 
as he enthusiastically unfolded them, led to a romantic 
engagement. The wedding was announced for this au 
tumn, but his experiments in Newfoundland have been 
Miss Holman 
left Indianapolis a few days ago for New York to join 
her sister, who is with friends in that city. 
Mrs. H. B. Holman, has joined her there. 
is a granddaughter of Silas T. 


vexingly longer than Marconi expected. 


Her mother, 
Miss Holman 
3owen, one of the founders 
of the book-house which brought James Whitcomb Riley 


into prominence. s 


Senator Quarles, of Wisconsin, is noted at home as a 

The reputation has followed him 
capital. He is gifted with a quiet 
makes him In a talk about the 
abducted missionary, Miss Stone, the Wiscorsin Senator 


very clever 
to the 
humor 


man. 
national 

which welcome 
coterie of women who had called on the Sen 
behalf of Miss Stone: 
Macedonia 


said to a 
ator in 
into 
mented, I 
som with you.’ ” 


“The old ery of ‘Come 
and been 


with the 


over 


help us,’ 
addition, 


has supple 


notice, ‘Fetch the ran- 


a 

ICHARD H. EDMONDS, of Baltimore. although still 
a young twentieth 

century, has long held a prominent place among the men 


man, as age is counted in the 


of the new south, which means simply the progressive 
south of to-day. Nineteen go Mr. 
founded the Manufacturers’ Record of 
he still owns, controls, and edits this organ. 


Edmonds 
Baltimore, and 
But ‘just 
at this moment Mr. Edmonds is more particularly noted 


years a 


as the exponent and advocate of a plan for the help of 
impoverished southern boys. At the opening session of 
Atlanta, 
was the principal speaker and made 
a sensation by pointing out what the south could do by 
developing, through 


the Southern Cotton Spinners’ Association, in 


Ga., recently, he 


wealth- 
Mr. Ed- 
monds proposed that right in the Spinners’ Convention 
should be started a practical movement of this sort: 


education, the 
creating potentialities of its poor white boys 


technical 


People Talked About 


Let each of the 668 cotton mills now in actual operation 
in the south furnish one s« holarship in a southern tech 
nical institution; let each of the dozen or more great 
systems of railway do the same 


of the other 


and as many as possible 


numerous industrial undertakings now 


prospering here, join in the movement Phere should be 
secured without difficulty 1,000 of these scholarships 
each providing $125 per annum for a course of four 
years, and each to be bestowed upon a beneficiary proved 
deserving in every respect While each manufacturing 


establishment will thus bind itself to an outlay of only 
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PRINCE SU, 
A promment member of the 
Reactionary Party in China. 


JOSEPH MUSOLINO, 
The most notorious bngand chief 
in Italy, recently captured. UG 











$500, yet the perpetuation of the movement, with a con 


stantly increasing number of beneficiaries, is secured 
by the attached condition of repayment after graduation. 
The holders of the scholarships must give small monthly 
notes payable after graduation, covering the amount of 
money advanced but bearing no interest before maturity. 
Quite a number of the mill-men present expressed a 
willingness to co-operate in this plan, which Mr. Ed 
monds will endeavor to press to consummation. There 
seems no reasonable ground for doubt that on the opening 
of the southern schools for the 
1902-1903, approximately 1,000 
ready for a thousand impoverished but ambitious boys, 
1906 


session of 


will be 


technical 
scholarships 


and this would mean several times as many by 
The is thoroughly practical and carries a 
world of possibilities. 


movement 


os 

When Joseph Medill was editor of the Chicago Trib- 
une he was asked by a young man who had been sent by 
him on a special newspaper mission, to put his auto 
graph in the young man’s collection, and “ some suitable 
sentiments to go with it.” suggested the correspondent 
The following, duly credited to Emerson, was written 
above the autograph: “ Facts are the horror of the in 


tellectual domain.” Mh failed in 


which Mr. Medill 


correspondent had 


his mission to obtain the information 


| 
considered lmportant 


NE OF 


donia 


4 


the crying evils of Italy to-day, as of Mace 


and the regions adjacent is the 


prevailing 


system of brigandage which the governments of thes 


countries either unwilling or unable to 


Within the past fe 
attempt has 


seem suppress 


months howeve1 a resolute and 


persistent been made by the Italian crim 


inal authorities to break up the camore in Calabria and 


other provinces where their de predations have become in 


tolerable Che most satisfactory result of these at 


tempts thus far was the recent capture of Joseph Mu 
dreaded of all the 
Mus lino began his 


solino, the most terrible and most 


Italy 


in IS98, when he was condemned te 


brigands in criminal career 
a long term in prison 
for murdet He managed to escape in a few weeks and 


life. He 


murdering 


became his sole object in inaugurated 


blood by 


vitne ssed 


revenge 


his mission of eighteen or twenty 
people who had 


ting fire to their 


against him, afterward set 


property. The Italian government was 


so alarmed that it deputed a regiment of soldiers to ef 


fect his capture, and for three years this regiment, num 


bering several hundreds of men, aided by a small army of 


police agents has been scattered 


over the 
etfect 
reward of $600 which 


province of 


Calabria, vainly endeavoring to Musolino’s at 


rest, and to claim the was prom 
chief 
enabled to elude his pursuers by reason of the shelter 
afforded 


whom he 


ised to the captor. In many cases the robber was 


and protection him by the peasantry, Over 


many of seemed to strange charm. 
Musolino that he 
the Apennines and endeavored to leave the country, but 
and fell 
were out, at the time. 


possess a 


was finally pressed so close crossed 


lost his wav one night into the hands of some 


soldiers who searching for other 


robbers a 


Jan Kubelik, the Bohemian virtuoso, now in this coun 


try under the management of Mr. Frohman, when given 
a Thanksgiving dinner by Mr. Frohman, declined oysters, 
didn’t like the celery, refused turtle soup and terrapin, 
but when turkey and pumpkin pie were tried the young 
fiddler passed up his plate for more of each. 
a 
MONG THE prominent men and princes of the royal 
blood in China whose sympathies were originally 
at least with the Empress in her repressive and reac- 
tionary policy, none has a more striking personality than 
Prince Su, whose portrait is given herewith. He has 
been identified with that element which comprises the 
vast majority of the Chinese people who prefer to let 
things run in the old groove cut deep by centuries of use. 
Because of his strong convictions on this subject, Prince 
Su was unquestionably in alliance with the Boxers at 
the outset and did what he could to encourage the expul 
was too shrewd and far 
fanatical 
murderous proceedings of a later date and showed him 
self so far rabid 
element at Peking as to throw open his own palace asa 


sion of the foreigners But he 


seeing a man to involve himself in the and 


averse to the violent course of the 
place of refuge for native ( hristians 
that he 
help to reorganize the government to suit the demands 
of the allied Powers 
is reputed to be the handsomest man in China. As to 


It is now expected 
will conform to the demands of necessity and 
Prince Su has a large fortune and 


what this means for a standard of manly beauty ou 


readers can judge for themselves 
s 

Secretary of the Treasury Gage is regarded as the 

most democratic member of the Cabinet. 


have been cited in proof of this statement, but the most 


Many instances 


recent comes from the manager of a Washington theatre, 
who, having tendered a box to the secretary, received the 
reply, ‘“ Make it two seats and I shall be there.” 

a 


PAYNE, who succeeds ¢ harles Emory Smith 


oo ( i 
as Postmaster-General, is President 


Payne is the embodi 


Roosevelt's first 
new Cabinet 
ment of that political virility characteristic of successful 
When he was twenty years old 
Massachusetts, to Wis- 
head and 
the Republican 


appointment Mr 


men of the middle west. 


he went from his native state, 


consin. In less than ten years he was the 


front of the 
party in Milwaukee. 


secretary or chairman of the Republican state committee. 


movement to reorganize 


Ever since that he has been either 


He was postmaster of Milwaukee ten years and was 


removed by President Cleveland for offensive partisan 
ship. In the national campaigns of 1896 and 1900 he was 
the executive committee of the Re 
This 
Payne’s judgment and force was given by 


He had not 


long before he 


chosen chairman of 


publican national committee. evidence of confi 


dence in M1 


Senator Hanna been in the national coun 


ceils of his party very proposed to cut 


down the Congress representation from such southern 
states as disfranchise the negro \ resolution to this 
end has been introduced in several national conven 


was a delegate 


tions to which Mr. Payne When the 
national committee met in New York in 1900 Mr. Payne 
urged the resolution upon the committee and would, it 
is believed, have sueceeded but for the strenuous oppo 


sition of Senator Hanna 





s im] 


rround the mahoganies treaties are made, 


D aghaireng AMONG the official set at the capital are 
quite a mportant in their way as the sessions ot 
Congress, ft 


policies decided upor ind measures of state pre jected 
During the period following the Civil War vhen the 
lobbyists held hig! irnival in Washington, the dinners 
given by the third house of Congress ost fabulous 
sums of money sums that make Cleopat! i's feast. where 
the mythical pearl was diss lved in vinegar to augment 
its cost, sink into insignificance In those days more 
time al thought were devoted to the making of a menu 
than would have been given to the framing of an amend 
ment to the Constitution; the wines for a single dinner 
often cost more than the year’s salary of a member of 
Congress, and the outlay for flowers would have been 
sufficient to endow a hospital. Caterers made fortunes 
is rapidly as the Forty-niners ” in California, and now 


and then a poor waiter was enabled to invest in a corne! 
lot by the betrayal of a state secret he had overheard 
when serving at table; columns of local papers were 
devoted to the discussion of the menus, des« ription of the 
decorations, naming of the guests, and drinks and dishes 
were originated and christened in honor of the famous 
lobbyists ad 

One hears less about dinners to-day than at that 
florid period, but they are none the less popular, none 
the less a means to an end. Only standards are dif 
ferent; customs have changed. Dinner-giving has become 
in America, what it has long been in Europe, a fine 
art. It is the taste of a gourmet that inspires the menu, 
not the appetite of the gourmand. The caterer no longer 


flourishes as formerly, when, with his staff of cooks 
and waiters, he invaded the house of the entertainer 
and proceeded to load the table with an array and vari 
ety of dishes, the mere recollection of which creates 
dyspeptic pangs. In this progressive 


ge every great 
house has its own chef and the men-servants, the stew- 
ard, butler, and footmen, suffice to serve the most elab 
orate feast without help from outside Fashion now 
ealls for simple menus. Formerly three and four hours 
were spent over a stuffy dinner; now, to sit for more 
than an hour and a half at table is bad form, and two 
or three instead of six or eight wines are served. Because 
of these simple fashions dinners are more frequently 
given than when a formal dinner was an epoch in a 
household, and there is hardly a hostess at the capital 
who does not entertain in this way two or three times 
a week 

President Roosevelt’s hospitality is cordial and 
hearty. Not a day passes that he does not detain some 
of his callers for luncheon or dinner, and these informal 
occasions are the most delightful of any at the White 
House. No change is made in the menu, but there is a 
feast of reason and a flow of soul that more formal 
dinners lack The President unbends gracefully. At 
his own table and surrounded by his family and friends 
he is a prince of good fellows and laughs sincerely at 
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Washington’s Delightful Dinner Parties 


By C. M. C. 


a joke at his own expens¢ The state dinners at the 
White House are quite up to the standard, but there 
will be no vulgar extravagance during the present ad 
ministration Neither the President nor Mrs. Roosevelt 
approve of undue display, and they will set a dignified 
standard One feature will be lacking at these state 
dinners, a feature that can well be spared, the solemnity 
that has sometimes marked them, which caused « bright 


woman to exclaim once upon a day *So that’s a 
state dinner, is it Well, there was nothing lacking 


to make it a funeral except the corpse.” 

Secretary Hay leads official society in dinner-giv 
ing as in all other things. His dining-room is a model 
of good taste, the service perfect, the menus wisely 
chosen, and among the convives the best and brightest 
pec ple the flower of soc lety, are to be found Sec retary 
Gage follows the Secretary of State as an amphitryon 
His dinners were celebrated before he left Chicago to 
accept the Treasury portfolio, and he has kept up the 
standard. Secretary Root is in no sense a bon vivant; 
he is almost a Spartan in the simplicity of his taste, 
and, while preferring short and simple dinners, puts 
no limit upon the wit and brillianey of the guests. The 
dinners of Secretary Hitchcock and the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral have a foreign flavor, and one is sure to meet at 
their boards some new and unique dish, as likely as not 
an entrée they learned to like in Russia, where both of 
them at different times represented this government. 
\ttorney-General Knox has one of the most accomplished 
chefs in Washington, who will maintain the reputation 
his master has already established as a dinner-giver. 
Secretary Long lives in 


n apartment and entertains but 
rarely. His annual dinner to the President is the only 
ambitious function he undertakes, but the friends who 
drop in informally are sure of a good dinner and a warm 
welcome rhe Secretary of Agriculture is most hos- 
pitable, and beside several formal, gives many informal 
dinners during the season, at which good stories are to be 
had, good cheer received. 

Of the dinner-givers in the Senate, Mr. Hale is without 
doubt the most notable. The number of guests he invites 
to his table is invariably small, the food perfectly 
cooked, the wines flawless, and the conversation, di 
rected by this accomplished man, of the very best. But 
above all things the senior Senator from Maine enjoys 
meeting the bright lights from Bohemia. Langtry 
lunched in his committee-room and furnished a topic for 
nine days of gossip; Bernhardt has been his guest, and 
Ellen Terry and Henry Irving have tasted his hospitality. 
Senator McMillan spends a small fortune each year in 
entertaining. His dinners are elegant and beyond crit 
icism, but he rarely invites any one outside of his own 
set, and theatrical people, such as Senator Hale delights 
in, never gain an entrée to his house. Wit and clever 
ness are passports to Senator Depew’s table. He chooses 
his guests from among the citizens of the world, and 
one is never bored when he is host. Senator Lodge is also 
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eatholic in selecting his cuests, and Senator Elkins, 
whose great fortune enables him to take the lead in all 
social matters, is an assiduous dinner-giver. 

The diplomatic corps has always done a generous 
share of the entertaining at the capital, and its members 
ar? prompt in returning social civilities The dinners 
at the British embassy are as characteristic as one could 
wish. The lion and the unicorn in their endless battle 
for the crown appear on all the table furniture; the 
plate was a gift to the embassy from the late Queen; 
the china, rare and beautiful, is all of English make, and 
one is sure of getting as typical a dinner at the am 
bassador’s table as could be had in “the tight little 
isle” itself. Lord Pauncefote is most scrupulous in ob 
serving the forms of etiquette No one ever had cause 
to complain at being wrongly placed at his table. He 
is perfectiy informed as to the rules of precedence in 
vogue here, and invariably ifsisic apun tne position and 
consideration due his rank He has several times sent 
regrets at the last moment on hearing he was to be 
seated at dinner below those whom he considered his in 
ferior in rank, and once, as is widely known, the for 
eign office was compelled to interfere and settle a dis- 
pute regarding the ambassador’s official standing. 

Entertaining at the English embassy is very char- 
acteristic, but this is not true of the other embassies 
and legations, all of which have adopted the popular 
standard, and to dine at the Chinese or Japanese lega- 
tions is quite as commonplace an experience as it would 
be to dine at the house of any rich man with an ex 
cellent chef and well-trained servants The German 
ambassador is a bachelor, and Monsieur Cambon’s fam 
ily have never joined him in this country, but the absence 
of chatelaines from the head of their embassies does not 
deter these popular diplomats from entertaining, and 
their dinners leave nothing to be desired. 

General Miles entertains in a manner consistent with 
his high rank, and long before Admiral Dewey became 
famous as the hero of Manila Bay, he was famous for 
the perfect little dinners he gave at the Metropolitan 
Club. Mrs. Leiter and Mrs. Townsend are both notable 
dinner-givers, and invitations to their houses are eagerly 
welcomed, for not only is the service elegant, but one is 
sure to meet there any distinguished people who may 
be staying in town. The gayest circle is to be found 
without doubt at Mrs. Slater’s, and her dinners are the 
smartest, the most up-to-date; but they lack the piquancy 
and flavor one finds at Mrs. Barney’s, who does not 
confine her invitations to the fashionable set, but seeks 
her guests among artists and literary people, and is 
the presiding genius of a salon as near like the French 
standard of the eighteenth century as can be found now 
adays. The Boardmans entertain constantly and hand- 
somely, and among the younger set the Clarence Moores, 
who have taken the Morgan house on Scott Circle, take 
the lead in dinner-giving. 





Cuba’s First President. 


HE ELECTORS of the Pearl of the Antilles, the 
latest comer in the sisterhood of the world’s repub 
lies, have made a wise and fitting choice in the selec- 
tion of General Tomas Estrada Palma as their first 
chief executive. A man better qualified by character, 
experience, and attainments to guide the Cuban ship of 
state during the first stretches of what, we may hope, 
will prove to be a long, peaceful, and happy voyage, 
could not be found than General Palma. He comes to 
his high and honored office also as a veteran in the 
Cuban service, as one who deserves the promotion by 
reason of the suffering and sacrifice he endured in the 
cause of Cuban independence during the long, dark, and 
weary years of Spanish domination. 

General Palma was born at Bayama, Cuba, sixty-three 
years ago. He studied law at the University of Seville, 
Spain, but never practiced. His first experiences as a 
revolutionist took place in the ten years’ war of 1868- 
1878, in the early part of which his mother had been 
captured and starved to death by the Spaniards. Her 
death made him heir to an extensive estate, which the 





PRESIDENT TOMAS ESTRADA PALMA. . 


Spaniards promptly confiscated. He became President 
of the Cuban republic, as it then existed, but was cap- 
tured in 1877 and kept in prison for a year, or until 
hostilities ceased. Scorning to remain under the hated 
Spanish rule, Palma, upon his release, went to Hon- 
duras, Central America, in which state he eventually 
rose to the position of postmaster-general While in 
this office he married a daughter of General Guardiola. 
A few years later he came to this country and settled 
at Central Valley, a pretty town in Orange County, some 
fifty miles from New York, and has resided there ever 
since, having an office at the same time in the metrop- 
olis which has been the headquarters of exiled Cuban 
patriots and sympathizers, and from which many opera- 
tions were directed for the benefit of the struggling 
Cuban people. 

During the last war in which Uncle Sam took a lead- 
ing and successful hand, General Palma did excellent 
service as a delegate-at-large and minister plenipoten- 
tiary in the United States for the insurgent republic. 
Not the least among his qualifications as President of 
Cuba is General Palma’s intimate and thorough knowl- 
edge of American civil and political institutions, gained 
by his long residence in the country and his acquaint- 
ance ‘vith many of our foremost public men, by whom 
he is trusted and highly esteemed. With such a mai 
at the head of the island government our relations with 
Cuba cannot fail to be cordial, sympathetic, and mutually 
helpful. 

e e 


Beautiful Women in the Louisiana 
Province. 


IGHT MONTHS ago the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
started a contest to ascertain who was the most 
beautiful woman among the 15,000,000 residents of the 
dozen states and two territories of the Louisiana prov- 
ince which Bonaparte transferred to Jefferson in 1803. 
The competition included every important town in that 
vast empire. It was made by examinations of photo- 
graphs, and the award has been given to Miss Annye Mae 
Yeager, of Monticello, Mo., which has only about 250 
inhabitants, but which is the county seat of Lewis 
County, and thus is a place of some local importance. 
The jury of experts who made the award was composed 
of Messrs. Charles M. Kurtz, assistant director of fine 


arts for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition; Robert 
Bringhurst, a well-known sculptor, and Charles Ward 
Rhodes, curator of paintings of the St. Louis Museum 
of Fine Arts, assisted by a committee of three from the 
Artists’ Guild of St. Louis. The photographs were 
known to the jury by numbers only, so that there could 
be no suspicion of partiality. Over 125 photographs 
were examined by this commission, each representing a 
woman who had been awarded, by a local jury, the honor 
of being the most beautiful woman in her community. 

Miss Yeager will be twenty years of age on January 
30th, 1902. She is five feet four inches in height, weighs 
118 pounds, is graceful, active,and vivacious, has sunshiny 
golden hair, and a delicate apple-blossom complexion, 
is an accomplished equestrienne, and is exceedingly pop- 
ular among the young people in her locality. Recently 
she was elected assistant cashier of the Monticello Sav- 
ings Bank, of which her brother-in-law, Mr. George 
Marchand, is cashier. The Marchands are one of the 
most prominent families in Lewis County. Miss Yeager 
was born in Danville, Ky., where her ancestors have 
resided for several generations. 





MISS ANNYE MAE YEAGER, THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMAN IN 
THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 
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The Redemption 
of New York 


HE EXTENT of the revolution in the control of the 
city government of New York brought about by the 
recent victory of the fusion ticket over the forces of 
lammany Hall can best be shown by a comparison of 
the careers of the men who hold city offices now with 
the records of the corresponding office-holders of the 
fammany Hall administration Stated briefly, these 
records follow: 


‘ A schola Gra ate f Columbia [Twice may 
yr \ ri i ator i p < itia c 
isine ma Hea { a great educational institutior 
l ive! ty 
A. Van Wyck—Graduate f Columbia Law School 
Early entered Tammany Ha withdrew, and then re-entered to 
become one of its most servile follower: Practiced law Elected 


judge of city court 


Corporation Council 


George L. Rives—Graduate of Columbia University and Law 
School, and of Trinity College, Cambridge, England. "Trustee of 
Columbia and of the New York Public Library President of the 
Rapid Transit Comn t President of the commission to re 
vise the charter of greater New York An able lawyer and busi 
ness man 

John Whalen Attended St. John’s College, Fordham Grad 
uate of the University of the City of New York Faithful Tam 
many follower lax commissioner under Mayor Gilroy 
City Chamberlain— 

} R. L. Gould—Graduate of Victoria University, Toronto, 
Canada, and a fellow in Johns Hopkins University Studied eco 
nomic and social problems eight years in Europe Doctor of 
Philosophy in Johns Hopkins Member of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago A superb scholar ‘ 

Patrick Keenan—-A plumber. A member of the board of alder 
men. County clerk 4 ‘Tammany machine politician for a quar 
ter of a century susiness, race horses and politics 
Commissioner of Water Supply— 

J. Hampton Dougherty \ prominent lawyer. President of 
the law department of the Brooklyn Institute A student of the 
problem of supplying water to New York Foremost in the de 
fense of Brooklyn against private water companies Leader in 


civic movements 

William Dalton Carpenter—A Tammany politician from his 
youth Member of state Assembly Deputy street-cleaning com 
missioner Excise commissioner under Mayor Gilroy 
Fire Commissioner— 

rhomas Sturgis—A native New Yorker who, after service in 
the Civil War, went to Cheyenne, Wyo., where he became a 


ranchman and banker Returned to New York and took promi 
nent place in building industry. Fire commissioner under Mayor 
trong. 


John J. Scannell—Promoted band concerts and long-distance 
walking matches. Horseman. For many years a Tammany lead 
er Appointed fire commissioner by Mayor Gilroy [ried for 
murder and acquitted on plea of insanity 


Deputy Police Commissioner— 


Lieutenant-Colonel N. B. Thurston—Employed when a boy in 
a grain store and rose to become manager Entered national 
guard and was promoted step by step to present rank. A fine 
organizer and disciplinarian 

William S. Devery—Rose from rank of patrolman to be the 


most odious and notorious of New York's c' et ) ( 

der his control gambling thrived and traffic in the honor of 
young girls flourished While police captain was dismissed for 
accepting money from disorderly house Reinstated by court on 


technicality. 


Police Commissioner- 
Colonel John Partridge \ trained soldier in the regular army 


and national guard Police commissioner of Brooklyn under 
Mayor Low. Fire commissioner of Brooklyn Superintendent 
state board of public works Foremost in the organization and 


improvement of national guard 

Colonel Michael C. Murphy—Painter by trade Veteran of 
the Civil War. Since that time has made his living in politics. 
Six terms in state Legislature Five years in state Senate. 
President of board of health early in Van Wyck’s administration. 
\ Tammany leader with brains. 


Health Commissioner— 
Ernest J. Lederle—Educated at New York University, and 


graduate of Columbia Expert chemist Seven years assistant 
health commissioner Five years chief chemist 
John B. Sexton—Educated in the common schools Asso- 


ciated with his father in mineral water business For a score of 
years a Tammany office-holder, and for ten years district leader. 
An under sheriff during five terms Sheriff. Police commis 
sioner. 


Street Cleaning Commissioner— 
Dr. J. M. Woodbury—Graduate of Princeton and of the Belle 


} 


vue Hospital Medical School; studied in Vienna and Heidelberg 


Was sanitary inspector for Porto Rico Sent abroad by the 
United States government to study sanitary conditions in the 
German army Appointed to meet scientifically the problems of 


keeping the city clean 
Percival E. Nagle—A _ race-track book-maker, saloon-keeper, 
and Tammany leader 


At the Mayor’s Office— 

William L. Moran—An educated young lawyer who, under 
the new administration, will devote his time to giving information 
and receiving complaints of those who call at the mayor’s office 
lhrough him visitors will be given every consideration and at 
tention. : 

\ burly policeman was on duty at Mayor Van Wyck’s office 
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The American Invasion of Kurope 


J STICK BREWER i ! he the New 
. Keng S | ‘ 

Lie} forces ¢ ! " ! ! r 
hm f s 
thought t ! ‘ ! S| For this 
tatement = ber rie 
\ t ridicu \ le i é Is 
truth in ! mel in al I 

inst i 

Wha ul ith S i pr AS 

il in i lessel va vas one el our yuntry 
secured a contract to build vreat steel bridge in the 
Nile region for the British-Egyptian authorities nd 
hat was done later when other Americans secured the 
contract for laying a great system of mains in one of the 
Scotch cities Each of these developments startled the 
Kuropeans They advertised our progress further ar 
more generally imong tforeignet! that i myriad oft 
smaller ones among “ the slow forces of commerce had 
been able to de ro use a very homely and trifling illus 
tration, yet one which exactly meets the case, the Spanis! 
war did for us what Sir Thomas Lipton hoped to do 
for his business had he won the America’s Cup 

But the slow forces of our commerce | cannot see 


why Justice Brewer coupled our religion with our com 
merce—had been at work for many years before we 
gave our importance the huge advertisement of the 
war against Spain Years. earlier Germany began a 
defensive course against the introduction of certain of 
our food supplies into her markets \t nearly the same 
time we gave great concern to many and varied British 
interests by under-selling their own manufacturers of 
bicycles, sewing-machines, shoes, and, finally—to pass 
over many other goods—those steel rails in whose pro 
duction England had long led all the world 
_ 
Those Americans who lived in Europe six or seven 


slowness 


vears ago are able to testify to the silence an 
with which American goods appeared to be making their 
way over there. Let us recall the facts as they were 
noted in England particularly, and let us take the date 
of the Cleveland Venezuelan message as a starting point 
rhe activity and enterprise of the Germans was very 
much to the fore in English thought at that period. Ow 
firm and threatening attitude toward England was re 
ceived with a shock of pain at first, followed by an out 
burst of friendly demonstrations. We had hit the British 
pocket a severer blow than Mr. Cleveland’s message dealt 
to her pride, but the people were not yet aware of it 
They were only too well aware of and alarmed at the 
inroads of German commerce, and when, almost at the 
same date, the Emperor William sent a friendly mes- 
sage ‘to Paul Kriiger all Great Britain flew to anger, 
and there was a very near approach to war between the 
two countries This was because on every hand the 


By Julian Ralph 


ker ish eltizen sa (sermal ‘ lisplacing those of 
1 inufacture 
In the main the Germar 1ece eemed to me along 
é ine of cheap ind petty goods a compared to ours; 
but while our American ral ind locomotives, dentists’ 
ind surgical tools, sewer pipes, hoisting engines, and 
like, bespoke an immense displacement of important 
industries, they made no suc reneral show and adver 
tisement of our rivalry as d the miles of windows 
full of picture postal cards, cheap pocket cutlery, low 
priced china and earthen ware, flimsy imitation bronze 
ind brass work which Germany was pouring into Eng 
land oy the ship-load \ silent foree, indeed, was oun 
commerce, but it damaged England’s wage list by pounds 
sterling, while Germany noisily satisfied herself with 
e reaping of England’s pennies—to put the case 
uughly and as it appeared to the English 
Three ind a half vears age in errand took me to 
the London docks, and there | saw what America was 
loing as it could not be seen in any other place except 
in the seattered records of a thousand manutactories 
Chere I saw acres upon acres of American goods newly 
landed from the sl Ips at the wharf-sides There were 


literal hills of bicycles, other hills of grain, train-loads 


of agricultural implements, electrical apparatus, hoist 
ing and pumping machinery, steam engines, patent med 
icines, petroleum, wagons and carriages—-a thousand dif 
fering products of our work-shops 
a 

\t this time the bulk of our importations into Great 
Britain began to cast its shadow upon the pages of the 
press, but the slow old country slept on undisturbed 
ind the editors treated the new development as an 
episode, chronicling the more important details of the 
revolution and printing the plaints of those who were 
| 


ican and British goods, greatly to the disadvantage of 


hurt in pocket, but invariably comparing Ame 


our wares, Eighteen months ago I saw the last of these 
self-satisfied complacent comments in the form of a state 
ment that the London and Northwestern Railway had 
found some good features in American locomotives; “ but 
the American engines lack the graceful outlines and the 
beauty of the English locomotives.” 

The German lands—Germany, Prussia, and Austria 
are hit no harder than England, nor are they losing as 
much by our enterprise, but they feel it more. England 
is very rich as the outcome of a mastery of the world’s 
trade for 150 years, but the Germans are not and never 
were a wealthy people, and the enormous burden of 
their huge armies and of the naval development that the 
Kaiser is forcing wpon his branch of that race leaves 
them unable to endure our commercial inroads without 
great suffering. soth Germany and Austria I found to 
be yielding to a feeling of fear of us, which is all too 
likely to develop into hatred, whereas the English are 


simply straining to master the secret of our success and 
the cause of their own backwardness lt is a strange de 
velopment to record, but they are full of admiration of 
ind pride in us, and wi become more and more and 
more so as long as they feel that we are friendly to them; 
for they have no other triend among the nations of the 
earth which have so long looked on and coveted their 
vealth 

In Vienna last summer I found the feeling against us 
ilmost angry rhe retail tradesmen were complaining 
of the agencies and stores we were setting up for the 
introduction of American coods which the people per 
sisted in buying because they were cheaper and bette 
than the home-made articles rhe taxes were so heavy 


rents were so excessive, the laws were so harsh, and the 
labor was so inferior to ours that there seemed no 


hance for the Austrian manufacturer or retailer te 


meet us on an even footing The situation in all the 
Teutonic lands was aptly expressed in the Berlin Reich 
stag on December 10th, when Count Kanitz declared 


that “the shaping of our commercial relations with 


\merica is our most important task for the next ten 
vears.”” 
; a 

In only one corner of the earth have we been beaten 
ind that is in Manchuria, a grand market where we once 
sold millions of dollars’ worth of goods annually but are 
now shut out completely. Russia has not only seized 
Manchuria, but she has so Russianized it and so at 
ranged her future there that when she nominally with 
draws, the great region will be under her control. Ger 
many has made a bargain with Russia by which she 
alone is to be allowed to trade there side by side with 
the Russians. Those two nations have slammed the doo1 
in America’s face. 

But everywhere else we must win and for a long time 
remain the master-traders. We began to widen our 
markets as soon as we ceased to be humbugged by the 
notion that we could not compete with the “ cheap labor 
of Europe We discovered that the cheapness of that 
labor was a myth. We found that, as it took two or 
three Europeans to do one American’s work and to do 
it badly, that labor was far dearer, far more highly paid 
than ours We owe our success to our climate. our 
ingenuity in labor-saving devices, to the higher inte] 
ligence of our working-men, and to the discovery that 
European pauper-labor was in truth the costliest labor 
in the world. To undo the mischief of inferior labor in 
Europe will require the lifetime of a generation at least. 
and we have but one danger in our path. That is the 
danger of a short-sighted abuse of their power by the 
labor organizations. They have done their cause untold 
mischief abroad, especially in England, and it is not 
reasonable to suppose that they will ever repeat their 
mistakes upon this soil. 





The Great West Forty Years Ago. 


-\\ N READING the ‘ Early Em- 


4 I pire Builders of the Great 
West,’ as written by Moses 

K. Armstrong, a pioneer Con 
gressman,” says a recent is 
sue of the New York Times, 
“it is difficult to refrain from 
an outburst of enthusiasm.” 

| To think that in the short 
space of only forty years men 

| now living have seen and 
helped to reclaim a great em- 
pire from savage tribes, and 

| have transformed the same 
into six great states of the 
Union. Prior to 1861 there 
was no North or South Da- 
kota, no Montana, Idaho, or 

| Wyoming by name on our 








maps. They were all a part of 
MOSES K. ARMSTRONG, the great territory of Dakota, 
An empire-builder of the || Which had just been organized 
great West. | by an act of Congress ap- 
& Dd proved by President Buchan- 
an. It contained, by census, only about 2,000 inhab- 
itants, but it was larger in area than all the New 
England and eastern states combined. The jurisdiction 
of the first territorial legislature. of which Mr. Arm- 
strong was a member, extended over the great western 
empire from Minnesota to the Rocky Mountains. 

The Times’s review becomes philosophical in its contem- 
plation of this great west, and its unknown potentiality, 
and asks who can prophesy what the future is to be. It 
asserts that we are making our essay in the coloniza- 
tion of empire. It is not enough to take and hold ter- 
ritory as in the Oriental countries, but we must exer- 
cise wise judgment and discretion: and. above all. rule 
on the sole principles of justice and religious freedom. 
As Americans we may be prone to self-landation, but 
we do possess certain other and higher traits for which 
we are to be envied by other nations. In this light 
Mr. Armstrong’s early history of the beginnings in the 
great west is fraught with human interest. 


| 


They founded states as monuments, 
To stand throngh coming years, 
And laid their deen foundations 
In toil, and blood, and tears 
As far back as thirty years ago Mr. Armstrong was 
twice elected to represent Dakota territory in Con- 


gress, and as a pioneer Congressman he was known as an 
earnest and eloquent advocate in behalf of the early 
pioneer settlers 

As a matter of historical interest, we give below 
one of his remarkable appeals to Congress in 1872, plead 
ing for his people in the far west: 


Mr. Speaker, if there is any class of American citizens who 
are entitled to the same regard from the government that is be 
stowed upon the soldiers who fought the battles of our country, 
it is the hardy pioneers of the west who venture into the wilds, 
defying danger, subduing the plains, establishing villages, and 
planting upon the confines of the frontier the beacon lights of 


progress and civilization Rude cabins, uncultured lands, bridge 
less streams, uncertain mails, isolated schools, distant markets, 
and Indian dangers are a few of the many trials encountered by 
the carly settlers of the west During the great Sioux Indian 
ebellion of 1862-64 our mail carriers were killed upon the high- 


ways, farmers were shot in their fields, and families driven from 

their homes to take refuge in the barracks of the towns. The 

government was unable to send troops to the frontier for the 

immediate protection of the settlements, and the militia people 
7 ~ : 


of the territory were called out to defend the lives of helpless 
women and children The farmer left his unharvested fields, the 
mechanic deserted his workshop, and the merchant closed his 


door, to join in the common defense of life and property against 
the threatened attack of the red man’s knife and tomahawk 

Mr. Speaker, it is unnecessary for me to recall to the attention 
of this House the manifold perils and hardships, wrongs and suf 
ferings, exposures and cruelties endured by the early pioneer 
families of the great west I would be met by the old and oft- 
repeated argument of philanthropists and theorists, that “ the 
white man is always to blame.” This declaration, sir, is thought- 
lessly made by men who look at and admire the “ noble red man” 
as pictured in the distance, through the romance and poetry of 
enthusiastic and imaginary authors. Of all the races of men 
upon the globe, it is a historical fact that those who are the 
most ignorant and uncivilized are everywhere the most depraved 


and barbarous tut, notwithstanding this acknowledged rule of 
mankind we find many prominent Christian statesmen and dis 
tinguished philanthronists of the present enlightened day, so 


blinded by sympathy for the heathen races, that they openly avow 
their belief that the wild and superstitious tribes of the west, 
vho grope in their predatory dens, beyond the light of Chris- 
tianity and civilization, are among the most noble and _ praise- 
worthy creatures on earth. This opinion to a great extent per- 
vades in the halls of Congress and at the departments of the 
government, and in accordance therewith millions of dollars of 
the people’s money is annually appropriated to feed and clothe 
these “noble red men” of the west 

But the white settler is obliged to go into the far west to 
hew out his home and sustain his wife and little ones unon the 
resources of his own industry; and these defenseless settlers are 
the ones who first fall beneath the avenging tomahawk of the 
red man 

And what grand results have these pioneers accomplished since 
the organization of that great territory? Sir, they have main- 
tained the outnosts of frontier civilization, while harassed by 
Tndians in their fields, at their homes, and upon the highwavs 
They have, hy steady and unceasing industry, overcome their 
disasters, and are fast hecoming a productive and prosnerous 
peonle. They have subdued the plains. onened farms and thor- 
ovehfares, established schools and churches, founded beautiful 
villages, and organized flourishing counties. They have built 
railroads and telegraph lines without government aid: they have 
constructed bridges and estahlished steam ferries, and have built 
depots of trade. and induced hoats of traffic to the navigable 
rivers of the territorv. Thev have converted the wild prairies 
into blooming grain fields and lovely homes. and have advanced 
from a handful of strugeline nioneers to the fonnders of six 
great states of this Union. What neonle. T ask. sir, have done 
more, or deserved better at the hands of Congress? 


This is a splendid tribute to the noble men and women 
of the west. who have done so much to make our coun 
try what it is—among the foremost nations of the world. 
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Black and Rich 
Is THE WAy PostuM CoFFEE SHOULD BE. 


A Liguip food that will help a person break a bad 
habit is worth knowing of. The president of one of the 
state associations of the W. C. T. U., who naturally 
does not want her name given, writes as follows: 
“Whenever I was obliged to go without coffee for break 
fast a dull, distracting headache would come on before 
noon. I discovered that, in reality. the nerves were 
crying out for their accustomed stimulant. 

* At evening dinner I had been taught by experience 
that I must refrain from coffee or pass a sleepless night. 
In the summer of 1900, while visiting a physician and 
his wife, I was served with a most excellent coffee at 
their dainty and elegant table and, upon inquiry, dis 
covered that this charming beverage was Postum Food 
Coffee and that the family had been greatly benefited 
by leaving off coffee and using Postum. 

‘I was in love with it, and so pleased with the glimpse 
of freedom from my one bondage of habit and so thor 
oughly convinced that | ought to break with my captor 
that upon my return home I at once began the use of 
Postum Food Coffee and have continued it ever since 
now more than a year. 

I don’t know what sick headache is now. and my 
nerves are steady and I sleep sound generally eight 
hours regularly. I used to become bilious frequently and 
require physic, now seldom ever have that experience. 

“| have learned that long boiling is absolutely essen- 
tial to furnish good Postum. That makes it clear, black 
and rich as any Mocha and Java blend. Please with 
hold my name, but you may use the letter for the good 
it may do.” 
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Feeding to Fit 
is the problem with infants. The growing child has ever 
changing needs, but a perfect milk can never go amiss 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the aeme of 
substitute feeding. Send 10e. for “ Baby’s Diary.” 71 
Hudson St., N. Y 
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Success is built upon health. Abbott’s. the Original 
Angostura Bitters, builds the health. At druggists’. 
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THE AMERICAN INVASION OF EUROPE. 
UNLOADING THE PRODUCTS OF UNCLE SAM’S BUSY FACTORIES AT THE DOCKS OF LONDON. 


From a drawing by Charies M. Sheidon in Black and White See page 54 
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HE MAGNITUDE of the banana industry is not 

realized by the consumers of that succulent fruit 
in the states When we buy of the street stands we 
never stop to think how they are supplied Few of us 
know that one company alone has sixty-seven steam 
ships engaged exclusively in the banana carrying trade 

Bocas del Toro, republic of Colombia, the scene of a 
recent revolutionary attack, is the largest banana port 
in the world and probably the only city that may be 


siid to exist entirely by that industry 


And this brings us to Chiriquicito plantation rhis 
immense farm, lying on Chiriqui Lagoon, was started 
a few years ago by L. H. Hein and later bought by 
M. T. Snyder. The Snyder company enlarged it as they 


improved other properties, which were finally merged 
into the United Fruit Company, known as the Banana 
rrust 

his process has gone on steadily until Chiriquicito 
now has 5,793 acres under actual cultivation lo facili 
tate the handling of the fruit from this vast area there 
are seventeen miles of railway on the plantation and 
nine miles under construction. The trains are drawn by 
three locomotives of the most approved type and manu 
factured in the States. The output is at present from 
55,000 to 60,000 bunches per month and requires an 
army of 800 men to handle. Bananas recently planted 
will begin bearing in a few months and bring the total 
production up to 90,000 to 100,000 bunches and require 
the addition of 200 men, raising the army to 1,000 

For housing the present force and for administrative 
purposes 145 buildings were erected. To supply these 
men four large commissaries are operated. 

A recent flood washed away a steel bridge that 
carried the railway across the Guaramo River, which 
runs through the plantation. The line of the railway 
has been slightly changed and this bridge is being re 
placed by a new steel structure, one span of which meas- 
ures 370 feet; there are also four shorter spans. 

Chiriquicito is administered by a force of fifteen 
white men. The majority of these are Americans. In 
addition to splendid salaries they receive their expenses 
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Where All the Bananas Come From 


By Captain R. Lee Byrd 


ind medical attendance at an up-to date hospital erected 
by the company near Bocas del Toro his force consists 
f the manager, assistant manager, book-keepers, store 
keepers, civil engineers, conductors, engineers, foremen, 
et 

rhe history of a bunch of bananas until it reaches the 
States is one of many handlings lo begin at the be 
vinning 


Underbrushers go into the virgin jungle with machetes 
ind clear away the undergrowth Engineers follow and 
run the lines for the windrows—usually from twenty to 
thirty feet wide, while the plants are from six to eight 
feet apart in the rows. These are usually north and 
scuth, that the sun may reach both sides of the plants. 
Bananas grow about thirty feet high, so require this 
distance to prevent shading the roots As soon as the 
stakes are set planting begins. ‘ Suckers,” or bulbs dug 
from the roots of older bananas, are placed in small 
holes at each stake 

rhe axe-men follow the planters and fell the trees. 
Chis is not done sooner as the timber is so thick it would 
seriously handicap the movements of the engineers. Here 
the labor is suspended, except road-building, for six 
months. If there is little rain the fallen trees soon dry 
and are sometimes burned as they lie, though the usual 
method is to allow them to rot on the ground, a process 
accomplished very quickly in the tropies. At the end 
of this six months the plantation is given a thorough 
cleaning with machetes, and then another at the end of 
the second six months, by which time the first bananas 
can be cut from the trees 

These trees are called “ suckers ” and bear one bunch 
each. The cutting is done with long, sharpened sticks 
which are jabbed into the sucker a few feet below the 
bunch. The weight of the fruit then causes the stem 
to bend over until it falls within reach of the cutter, 
who severs it with a sharp machete, afterward cutting 
down the now useless sucker. As several suckers are 
allowed to grow at each root and as they are “ limited ” 
at each cleaning, a constant supply at all stages of 
growth is kept up in the plantation, thus enabling them 
to cut two or three times per week. Plowing is only 
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d at the end of ten or twelve years, when replanting 
is needed 

Che fruit is “ backed” out to the bridle-paths by men 
who follow the cutters Here it is packed on horses to 
the railroad. The cars are open and are carefully matted 
with banana trash or old benana leaves to prevent bruis 
ing the fruit The trains are rushed down to the pier, 
where the bunches are quickly transferred to lighters 
By the time these are loaded the steamer arrives and 
large naphtha launches tow them alongside rhe bunches 
are always laid flat when handled in the plantation, 
but in stowing, the stevedores on the steamers place them 
in an upright position 

\t the steamers they are classified as wholes, halves 
and quarters, having nine, eight, and seven “ hands 
respectively Fruit is bought in the open market at 
steamer side for about twenty-two cents per bunch, 

The majority of the laborers are Jamaican negroes, 
though quite a number of natives and even a few Indians 
are employed. The average wage is about sixty cents 
per day, except to the Indians, who receive about twenty 
five cents 

There are other large and numberless small planta 
tions about the lagoons near Boeas. The planters re 
ceive notices from the fruit offices in Bocas when to 
cut. These are based on cables from the States stating 
the arrival of the steamers. These cables are brought 
down from Port Limon, Costa Rica, in dug-out cayucas 
frail craft with a penchant for capsizing, which cover 
the sixty miles of open sea in almost any weather. 

A steamship pier is being constructed at Chiriquicito, 
and when completed a steamer can be loaded from this 
one plantation. The loading will be done by machinery 
that will transfer the bananas direct from the ear to the 
hold of the vessel. 

Chiriqui Grande, a village of 1,000 population, has 
sprung into being near the pier at Chiriquicito 

The exportation of bananas from the port of Bocas 
del Toro now amounts to upward of 300,000 bunches per 
month, and with new land already planted will reach 
the 500,000 mark in a few months. 

Bocas per Toro, COLOMBIA, 





Amusements in New York. 
E ARE having, at the Empire Theatre, what might 
possibly pass for a society comedy, but what is 
really a sentimental drama, of very fragile construction, 
without much plot, but yet exceedingly clever and in 
teresting. It is by H. V. Esmond, and was presented 
with great success in London. It is chiefly noticeable 
for the prominence into which it brings one of the most 
remarkable young women of the stage, Miss Margaret 
Anglin. This young lady has not aspired, so far as the 
public knows, to be a star, but that is her destiny, if she 
lives and continues to develop the talent she has so no 
ticeably displayed in Mr. Frohman’s companies during 
the past two or three years. Mr. Esmond’s comedy, 
“The Wilderness,” ™ its final essence, centres its in- 
terest upon a young woman of a light and trifling dis 
position, who marries a wealthy man, more to display 
her capacity for matrimonial intrigue than anything 
else, and who, finding herself supremely happy in her 
wedded life, and deeply in love with her husband, after 
all, finally confesses to him her early deception, which 
was quite innocent, all things being considered. This 
would scarcely seem to afford sufficient depth of plot 
to sustain a three-act play, and there are times when 
the dialogue appears to drag a little, but Miss Anglin 
is so bright, keen, alert, and captivating in her natural 
ness of conduct and demeanor, that the interest is con- 
tinuous. It is in the climax of the play that she reveals 
the splendid resources of her talent. There is such a 
blending of the pitiful and the pathetic in her passionate 
and honest declaration of her real self that the scene 
brings tears to the eyes of the beholders. It is the most 
distinet triumph that Miss Anglin has achieved, and she 
makes it herself. Mr. Richman, with his pleasant voice 
and agreeable manners, does well with the part of a 
nobleman, and the support by Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, W. 
H. Crompton, William Courtenay, Ethel Hornick, and 
Margaret Dale is good. 

The “ Old Guard ” will give its annual ball and recep- 
tion, celebrating its seventy-sixth anniversary, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House Thursday night, January 23d. 
Che ball will be more select socially than any of the for- 
mer oceasions of the kind. No tickets will be sold this 
year, and only those who have been invited by officers 
or members of the guard will join in the dance. There 
will be beautiful decorations and music from the Old 
Guard’s and other bands. In the Old Guard are many 
men prominent in commercial and social life in New 
York, and many distinguished persons will be present 
at their annual entertainment. 

The new Winter Garden at the New York Theatre, 
recently opened by the Messrs. Sire, with the lively play 
of “ The Supper Club,” in which Virginia Earle, Thomas 
). Seabrooke, George Fuller Golden, Ada Lewis, and 
other favorites have leading parts, is the only entertain- 
ment place of the kind in America, and its novelty, as 
well as the melodious music and the enchanting chorus 
girls in Sydney Rosenfeld’s production, attracts inter- 
ested crowds. 

The return of May Irwin to the Bijou for her annual 
engagement is always awaited with interest by a large 


number of her admirers. In “ The Widow Jones” Miss 
Irwin introduces her best coon songs, including some 
popular new ones. Her support is excellent, especially 
that of H. F. Robert and Miss Florence Reed. 

The best that can be said of the new three-act comedy 
by Basil Hood, “ Sweet and Twenty,” at the Madison 
Square Theatre, is that it is harmless. It is very sen- 
timental, not lively in action, and, outside of an excel 
lent characterization of Prynne, an odd man, by Sidney 
Drew, has little of the comedy element Two brothers. 
one a churchman and the other a reckless sailor, both 
are in love with the same young lady. The churchman 
turns out to be a sneak and a liar, and the sailor boy. 
after sowing his wild oats, reforms and wins the girl. 
Miss Annie O'Neill is the heroine, and though not ex 
actly “sweet and twenty,” she is sweet and simple, if 
not very foreeful. A bright little chap, Donald Gal- 
laher, who plays the part of a little child delightfully, 
and Harry B. Stanford, Richard Bennett, and Eleanor 
Sanford, are excellent in their parts. The play is hand- 
somely mounted. JASON. 
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“Time Is Money.” 
A DOUBLE MEANING and a practical significance 
attaches to the above adage when applied to the 
business of the United States Electrie Clock Co. 

Chere is no industry in the manufacturing world to- 
day showing a larger percentage of profits than the 
manufacture of clocks. Not one 
clock company has ever been known 
to close down for want of orders; 
in fact, the records show fewer fail- 
ures in this line of industry than in 
any other business on earth. In no 
other industry is the manufactured 
supply so far behind the demand, 
every clock manufactory, as inquiry 
develops, having more orders than 
they can fill. And all this, too, with 
a clock which has not had a single 
improvement made in its mechan- 
ism for more than seventy-five years 
past. Just why inventive genius 
has paid so little attention to such an 
important article of everyday use 
is a question no one seems to be able 
to decide. The works of the ordi- 
nary clock to-day are as cumbersome 
and complicated as they were 100 
years ago. Within the last few years, 
however, modern inventive genius 
has been at work upon a clock which 
at one bound covers the whole period of the past century 
with a new, modern, up-to-date clock, which is certain to 
supersede every weight or spring clock in existence. 
From a mechanical standpoint it is the most complete 
timepiece ever discovered. Its principal feature is the 
electrical force which overcomes the one great objec 
tion to all other timepieces—the necessity of winding. 

How is this done? 

By electrically and automatically raising a small 





weight. When the weight falls to a certain point it 
closes an electrical cireuit which carries it back to the 
position from which it started. This process is re- 
peated about every two minutes. 

In the old style weight clock, about a six-pound 
weight had to be lifted (by hand-winding) every seven 
days, the weight in that period of time traveling a 
distance of nearly four feet. In the simple description 
of this great improvement is readily seen one of the 
greatest and most ingenious achievements of the day 
A dry battery, connected with the ingenious apparatus 
patented by this company, accomplishes what, in its way, 
may be regarded in the nature of a revolution. 

Electricity does not run the clock; a little gravity 
weight runs it. 

This clock is being placed on the market by the 
United States Electric Clock Company of 102 Fulton 
Street, New York. 

The company does not anticipate, for a long time, at 
least, being able to supply the demand that will re- 
sult from the marketing of this wonderful clock. The 
returns to the company will, without doubt, be sufficient 
to enable it to pay dividends that will be nothing short 
of sensational. 

A limited amount of treasury stock is offered by the 


company. This stock is non-assessable, and the com- 
pany is incorporated under the laws of the state of 
New York. As an opportunity for prudent investors 


the stock offers exceptional inducements. To those seek 
ing a first-class industrial investment it can be truth- 
fully stated the opportunities for profits in an enter 
prise of this nature are boundless. About ten facto 
ries produce 10,000,000 clocks annually in the United 
States, and this company will eventually secure—on 
account of its superior clock—more than its proportion- 
ate share of this trade. 

A prospectus just issued, intelligently explains the 
clock industry and will be sent on application to Mr. 
William Townsend, treasurer, 102 Fulton Street, New 
York. 
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Less Candidates for the Ministry. 


HAT THERE is foundation for the alarm recently 
sounded in the religious press over a dearth of can- 
didates for the ministry is eviderced by the annual cata- 
logue of Princeton Theological Seminary, just out, which 
shows that that institution has twenty-three students 
less than it had last year. _It is stated, in this connec- 
tion, that in 1896 there were 1.500 students in the Pres- 
byterian seminaries of the United States, whereas there 
are now about 900, a falling off of more than one-third. 
Other denominations are complaining of a similar lack of 
recruits for the ministry. It is said that the seminary 
authorities at Princeton ascribe the falling off in ecandi- 
dates largely to the opening of the new possessions of 
the United States, which seem to appeal to the business 
instincts of the American youth. This may have some- 
thing to do with the case, but we fear there are other 
reasons larger and of more serious significance in their 
bearing on the future of the church. 
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INDIAN LABORERS IN THE DEPTHS /A ) 
OF A BANANA PLANTATION ‘ 





PACKING BANANAS TO THE RAIL- 
ROAD AT CHIRIQUICITO. 
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TYPES OF INDIAN LABORERS. ms OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES CRUISER DETROIT VISITING A BANANA PLANTATION. 
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MILLIONS OF BANANAS ON THE PIER AT CHIRIQUICITO. 


RAISING BANANAS BY THE MILLION. 
A VISIT TO ONE OF THE MOST NOTED PLANTATIONS AT CHIRIQUICITO, COLOMBIA. 


See page 56, 
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Reddy Melvin’s Death- trap 


By J. M. Oskison 
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UST BEFORE Sandy Duchene gave up riding the west mind to a eonsuming, animal desire for revenge He against the cow-puncher At the end of that time he had 
line for Colonel Clarke and went over to Salt Creek looked about for a way to entrap the destreying brutes laid a plan to kill Sandy that indicated a natural re 
to take entire charge of his empl ver’s interests there Ihe coal had been stacked on the grass above the sourcefulness After the steers had been slaughtered 
a thing befell the cow-puncher that gave a new zest to pit and the steers had seattered a part of it back into in the coal pit the line rider had watched the mines 


life; the great, unspoken yearning that Kitty, Sandy’s 
invalid wife, had felt for a long time was satisfied as 
completely as was possible for a crutch-supported crip 
ple, and Sandy acquired another responsibility that came 
near to justifying his, wife’s declaration that he was the 
dearest and ugliest man in forty miles of the Clarke 
range. 

Beyond the western limits of the cattleman’s terri 
tory, the ostensible boundary of which was a line of low 
lying, grass-covered hills, a score of small coal pits had 
been opened by miners who had, for one secret reason or 
another, left the southern Kansas and western Missouri 
mines to seek a safe harborage in the Indian Territory 
These new diggings were mere scratches along the edges 
of ravines, and the coal that was taken out barely 
served, when hauled ten miles to the nearest rail 
road town, to pay the small living expenses of the miners 
and their families rhe men who worked there were not 
as a rule industrious Little cabins, thrown together in 
a rude architectural jumble, and mack up of unequal por 
tions of stones, logs, and scraps from a traveling saw 
mill, had been raised against the low hillsides In one 
of these and typical of the mining community, lived 
“ Reddy ” Melvin 


s 

This miner was a red-faced giant, who had beaten out 
a fellow miner’s brains at a Carthage pit and got away 
from the Missouri authorities by walking fifty miles 
across fields and swamps in one night. His wife had 
died soon after, leaving a girl three years old to face the 
problem of finding a father. In the territory Melvin had 
taken a half-breed Cherokee woman to live with him. 
and, through a trusted fellow miner, got the little girl 
safely to his new home At the pits he alternately slaved 
with a feverish efficiency and loafed, quarrelsomely 
drunk, in his cabin. Half of the time he was a careful 
father to the baby and a tender lover to the woman 
he had taken—for the rest he was an inexpressible brute. 

Some of the Clarke steers had wandered up to the coal 
pits one day and had found that the loose beds of slate and 
coal refuse made an excellent play-ground. They charged 
through the loose heaps, pawing clouds of dust into the 
air and bellowing in bovine enjoyment. Thereafter these 
cattle led others to share the fun. Then the carefully- 
piled coal, ready for loading, came in for attention. and 
this was the best fun of all. They tramped across it in 
procession until the big, reddish fragments were mere 
ug gets and the sym 


the ten-foot hole from which it had been thrown. This 
hole had been blocked on the down-hill side by a bastion 
of stones and dirt taken off the coal vein. At the ends 
the walls rose sheer Only two or three miniature 
tunnels had been left to drain the diggings down into 
the ravine The whole looked like a huge grave, thirty 
feet long, ten feet deep and scarcely more than six feet 


broad ” 


Carefully backing his wagon to the edge of the pit 
near to one end, the angry miner placed his obedient 
old horses so that. with the obstructing wagon and the 
pit’s edge, three sides of an inclosure were formed Then 
he withdrew quietly and waited until the steers had 
taken up their sport once more faking advantage of a 
moment of unusual occupation, he rushed at the little 
herd, brandishing a coal pick and yelling like a fiend 


possessed Into the flank of the nearest steer he dug 
the pick, cursing with unpremeditated virulence rhe 
cattle turned in a panic, stampeding towards the ob 


structing wagon and hindering work horses. Hurling 
themselves against the barrier, they turned to go around 
it; but the man had run in close and was striking fren 
ziedly at the leaders with his murderous pick. He 
buried its sharp point in the eye of one of the biggest 
of the dozen and, bellowing with pain and fright, sent 
it back, catapult-like, against the resisting herd. Crowd 
ing and frightened, they struck the barricade again, and 
this time, by sheer force of brute anger and maniacal] 
expedient, the miner tumbled them pell-mell into the 
hole. It was a shambles in a quarter of a minute. One 
steer had broken its neck in falling, three others had 
broken legs; and these formed the foundation of a 
struggling, pitiful mass of vital brute life that was 
revolting to see. Then the infuriated man added the 
last touch of the grewsome by laboriously and painfully 
killing the others with his mining tools 
— 

How Sandy Duchene, when he learned of Melvin’s in 
human act, fought with him and left him beaten, half 
dead, within sight of his own cabin, has remained a 
mystery to the miners, for, as they said, “ Reddy Melvin 
was big enough to chew up the little cow-puncher at 
one mouthful and still be hungry.” Kitty attended to 
Sandy’s bruises and made poor work of trying to com- 
fort him for losing the dozen steers. 

Melvin lay abed for two weeks, nursing his wrath 


carefully, keeping the steers clear of their vicinity 
Late in the afternoon and in the early morning he had 
become accustomed to ride along the edge of the hill 
in which the mines had been opened. He had worn a 
clearly defined path through the grass where his horse 
had picked its way between the loose bowlders and old 
refuse heaps Che miner recalled that Sandy had used 
this path when he had watched him formerly. 

When 


two weeks, Melvin went straight to verify his recolle« 


ie emerged from his cabin at the end of the 
tion He found the path better defined than he had 
expected and set to work with eager hands He dug 
between two seattered heaps of stones, a shallow pit 
and buried half a dozen sticks of blasting powder. He 
ta 
crude trap, so that it could be fired almost instantly 


looked carefully at the fuse, arranging, by means 


rhen he connected the trap with his cabin, which was 
safely under the ledge by a stout cord, concealing it in 
a shallow, protected trench Half an hour before the 
time when Sandy usually appeared he connected the fuse 
and cord 


Remembering at this point that his little girl knew 
the cow-puncher and had babbled enthusiastic praise of 
his kindness, Melvin conceived the idea of using the 
little one to bait his intended victim. He took the girl 
up on the hill and set her at a safe distance from the 
trap and told her to shout when she saw the “ nice spurred 
man” riding towards her. He was sure that Sandy 
would ride to the spot from the north, and set the little 
one in the trail safely south of the trap. Then he 
waited at the door of his cabin 

Sandy had chosen, for convenience, to go over the 
line in the opposite direction on that afternoon. As he 
followed the accustomed trail he whistled softly to 
himself and stroked the mane of his favorite pony. He 
was thinking of Kitty, his brave, patient, crippled wife, 
whom he had married in a chivalrous moment and whom 
he had come to love beyond understanding. He knew 
that Kitty was often lonely—once she had cried brokenly, 
confessing her longing for a child to share her home 
Sandy sighed heavily, wondering why it was that human 
happiness should never be quite complete. 

The little girl spied the line rider, and toddled gravely 
to meet him. The horse saw the baby and stopped 
when it came fearlessly on. Sandy looked up, and, see 
ing the tiny arms raised to the pony’s nose, smiled a 

greeting and got off his 





metrical heaps were 
like expanses of cut 


horse. He took the 
child on his arm and 





fruit spread to dry. 
Sandy was told of the 
depredations, and 
promised to keep the 
steers away But one 
morning the recollec 
tion of the sport came 
back to a dozen of the 
big brutes, long before 
daybreak, and __ they 
formed an_ expectant 
procession across the 
hills When Melvin 
‘ame up with his 
wagon to load his care 
fully-mined blocks he 
saw the dozen. like gro- 
tesque, sinister giants 
in the early half light, 
capering over his treas- 
ure, crowding each 
other to complete the 
rula 
a 

It was one of Mel 
vin’s bad days. and the 
things he said in the 
first fierce outbreak 
would have sent a herd 
of younger cattle away 
with drooping heads 
But the big fellows only 
stared at him and re 
commenced their de 
struction. Anger then 








remounted, intending to 
set her down at the 
trail leading to Melvin’s 
eabin. He rode on to 
wards the trap uncon- 
scious of anything ex- 
cept the contentment of 
the little one in his 
arms. 





= 

Listening nervously 
below, Melvin heard 
Sandy’s approach from 
the opposite side, and 
ran cautiously to the 
edge of the hill to make 
sure that it was the 
line rider. The thought 
of the child had gone 
out of his mind, and he 
was concentrating him 
self on a calculation of 
the lessening distance 
between his buried pow- 
der and the rider. He 
might safely set off the 
fuse when the cow- 





puncher was twenty 
yards away, he decided. 
The rider came slowly 
on, seeming an ancient, 
crippled snail to the 
waiting blackguard. At 
last the time came, he 
judged, when the blast 








gave way in the man’s Drawn by William Clarke. “* BACK! 


GIT BACK HE YELLED, RUSHING STRAIGHT TOWARD THE BURIED POWDER.” 


would catch Sandy, and 
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he pulled the cord. On the very instant he heard the 
baby’s shrill, joyful ery. She was with the rider—the 
realization came to Melvin in a flash. Them the mad, 
overpowering, uncalculating love of a parent welled up 
in him. He plunged up the hill in a feverish frenzy 
of haste, shouting as he ran. He gained the top in an 
instant and saw Sandy and the little girl, not ten yards 
from the trap, staring stupidly at him. 
a 

sack! Git back! ” he yelled, rushing straight toward 
the buried powder, waving a mechanically whirling pain 
of arms. “ Explosion! For God’s sake, back!” The 
seconds seemed hours to the terrified parent. He had 
gained the very spot where the fuse was sputtering, but 
he had forgotten it. 

In the shortest interval of time, which seemed an 
eternity to the watcher, Melvin Saw Sandy turn his horse, 
dig its flank with the spurs and fly back on the path 
he had just come over. The rider was fifty yards away, 
and the watching miner was staring open-eyed, won 
dering why he did not move faster, when the explosion 
came. The hillside was -gashed by the terrific force of 
the powder. Stones and earth, mingled in an irregular 
cloud, flew out and rattled down the ravine. At the 
sound Sandy had thrown himself forward on his horse’s 
neck. A huge bowlder struck the fleeing horse, bowling 
it over and sending the rider and his charge sprawling in 
the grass. 

Sandy picked himself up and found the baby unin- 
jured, staring in wonder at what had happened. He 
ran back to the scene of the explosion and met the miners 
coming up from their cabins. Nelly Bearfoot. the half 
breed woman, appeared, holding in her hands the frying 
pan that she had been about to place on the stove in the 
preparation of the miner’s supper. She came slowly 
up the hill, almost as dumfounded as was the baby. 
She stared stupidly at the gashed earth for a full min- 
ute, and Sandy, who knew, dared not tell her of Melvin’s 
fate. Soon she saw that the charge had been fired where 
no mining was in progress and glanced questioningly 
about to find Melvin. 

* 

At that moment, though Sandy tried to interpose him- 
self to hide it, the woman saw a part of the big miner’s 
boot and a mutilated fragment of foot. Her eyes dilated 
for an instant, then, with a scream, she ran back to the 
cabin, holding the frying-pan in front of her face as if 
to shut out the knowledge that had come to her. She sat 
down, rocking herself in an awkward rhythm and hold- 
ing to the frying-pan with an unreasoning persistence. 

The line rider believed that the explosion was an ac 
cident. The miners buried the remains of their fellow- 
workman, with half-formed words of praise for his hero 
ism in saving the baby and Sandy at the cost of his 
own life. Half demented, Nelly Bearfoot had been taken 
in by a miner’s wife. The child had remained with Sandy, 
and he had carried it to Kitty as the best temporary 
solution of the question of its disposal. 


Watching the eager mother-love of Kitty prodigally 
given to the little waif, the cow punchet could only won 
aer. “Funny how they build up to each other that 
way!” he muttered to himself. ‘“ The little one’s sure 
fine breed, though, judgin’ from weight an’ flesh. I 
reckon Kitty’d like to rope a little maverick like that, 
all right.” Then he went out to look after his pony, that 
had been injured by the flying bowlder. ‘“‘ Wonder if we 
couldn’t run our brand on the ‘ dogie,’ any way! Her 
dad’s blowed clean off the range, an’ that Nell woman 
I sh’d think wouldn’t hanker after startin’ no herd now.’ 

Without speaking of his intention to his wife, Sandy 
rode to the cabin to which Nelly Bearfoot had been taken 
She came to the door when he asked for her and waited 
for hing to speak. Sandy had meant to be diplomatic, 
but the woman’s stare disconcerted him 

‘ |—we,” he began, “I say, we got that little maver 
ick of your of his—of Mr we got it penned down there 
on our range.” 

“What d’you say?” the woman questioned, dully. 

“It’s the kid—his, his, Mr. Melvin’s. Me an’ Kitty 
has it all safe. I thought you'd want to know.” 

“Melvin! You got Red Melvin, you say? Where, 
oh, where?” The woman started toward him, an eager, 
impatient look in her eyes. 

“Oh, no! Miss—Miss Melvin; we ain’t got him. He’s 
not there. We got the kid—his little girl.” 


— 

‘Ah, you ain’t got Red?” Her eyes were dull once 
more. “ You ain’t got Red?” she repeated questioningly. 

* We thought maybe we could—what you think ought 
to be done with the yearlin’?” 

*Red’s kid? Oh! you want Red’s kid? Well, take it. 
I want Red. I don’t want the kid—take it. But I want 
Red! The kid 
the endless plaint. Sandy tried to say some appropriate 
words, but only sat staring blankly at the tragic figure 
going back to her watch for Melvin. 

Sandy rode slowly away. When he had gone over 
the hill-top he heard a faint cry and stopped to listen. 
But it was not repeated, and he rode on. The woman 
had run out, and finding that he had gone, cried out 
brokenly to bring back the girl. Then slie relapsed into 


She went back in her cabin repeating 


the vague mutterings. 

The figure of tragedy gradually faded from the line 
rider’s mind as he rode home, and that of a supremely 
happy. albeit crippled, little Juno took its place. He 
spurred his horse to the ranch-house door. coming in with 
the inevitable whoop that expresses cowboy satisfaction 
Kitty came to the door as he drew up, the child held 
tightly in her arms. 

“It’s ours, Kitty!” Sandy waved his hat in tri 
umph. “ Heat your irons quick! We'll run our brand 
on that little maverick in ten shakes. Don’t you see, 
Kitty, ever’thing’s fixed so’s we can keep that kid. 
What! ain’t you glad?” Kitty was staring at him 
silently. 

‘You come here, Sandy 


she commanded, sternly 


Sandy climbed off his pony Kitty put the child down 
quickly, and flung an arm about Sandy’s neck. “ Sandy,” 
she said, kissing him, “ you’re the dearest and ugliest 
man I ever saw But you've wasted your time—ten teams 
of mules couldn’t get the baby away from me! ” 
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Fixed the Family. 
GRAPE-NUTS Set Tuem Ricur. 


It 1s better to have a food epidemic in a family than 
an epidemic of sickness A young lady out at Hibbing, 
Minn., tells about the way Grape-Nuts won her family. 
She says, “ When recovering from typhoid fever my doe 
tor ordered Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food. I gained four 
pounds the first week, and, as the package was kept on 
the table for me, the whole family started to eat the 
new food 

* We soon noticed a difference in my younger brother's 
face, which had been pale and bloodless, and who had 
been suffering from chronic inflammation of the stom 
ach. In a short time he began to eat so heartily that 
we all remarked about it, and before long he got so he 
could eat anything without the least bad effect. 

‘We often eat Grape-Nuts dry as we would candy or 
nuts, and it has a richer taste than when soaked in 
water. The-best way is to put on some good, rich cream. 

* My sister found that after we began eating Grape 
Nuts she had a much greater supply of milk for her babe. 
We have quit eating hot bread and meat for the evening 
meal and take in place some nice Grape-Nuts, with 
cream, and a little fruit, and have all improved greatly 
in health. 

* Please don’t publish my name.” Name can be given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich 


. . 
Consumption of Bananas. 
H°™ LARGELY the toothsome banana and the fes- 


tive cocoanut enter into the dietary of the Ameri- 
can people may be judged by the fact that the United 
Fruit Company alone, during the past year, distributed 
in the United States and Canada, approximately, no 
less than 17,500,000 bunches of bananas and 13,500,000 
cocoanuts, in addition to other tropical fruits. Sixty 
ocean-going steamers were engaged exclusively in the 
banana trade Estimating not over 100 good bananas 
to a bunch, these figures show an average consumption 
of more than twenty bananas each for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States, and a few millions extra 
for good boys and girls. But an attempt to divide up 
the cocoanuts per capita will probably get us into 
trouble, for, while the bulk is enormous, it means only 
one cocoanut to every half-dozen persons, enough for all, 
perhaps, if the division were made on strictly equitable 
principles 
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took a 


( orpo! il Cunningham ) 
ce <% vriting-pad and drew clearly 
i plan ot the camp which 


t more than lurid word 


ells 


painting the terrible nature of 


that ten minutes’ fight which 


left elghty-one Insurgents dé id 


ind sent eleven 


Americans to their last ae 


count. The corporal explained 


it all in a straightforward 
























| manne rhe Gandara River, 

where Camp Denver was 

pitched, comes straight down 

from the north and bends 

= sharply it right angles to the 

a a 1 west The camp was on the 

ruth ) s ‘lo > 

CORPORAL CUNNINGHAM. | south bank, just below the 

| bend, but this plan will show 

| exactly how the camp lay. Up 
. 

- here right in the bend was a 

little boat-landing. The bank slopes sharply up for 


eighteen or twenty feet, then there is a level space that 
runs back ‘about fifty feet, and rises, forming the slope of 
a low hill covered with underbrush “just behind the space 
where the camp lay 

‘The level space on which the camp stood may have 
run for 150 feet the bank and reached back 
fifty feet to the foot of the slope. First the land 
ing up by the bend of the river came the camp kitchen 


along river 


below 


It was built of bamboo and nipa and here the first set 
geant and one of the cooks slept. Then came the com 
missary stores in an A-shaped square tent. Next were 


three Sibley conical wall tents, pitched as close as their 
guy ropes would allow, and last in this row, which ran 
parallel with the river and a little distance away, was 
the lieutenant’s tent. Around that tent when the thing 
was over we counted more than twenty-four dead. 


a 
‘It is a lucky thing that Lieutenant Wallace was 
away. for an officer could not have given commands in 


the mélée, and had any one been in that tent (which was 


cut to ribbons by bolos) he would surely have been 
killed. There was another row of tents behind this one, 
and between the two was a board walk only twenty 


inches wide, so close together were the guy ropes of the 
two lipes of tents At the this 
abreast of the kitchen here on the plan, was a log guard 
house with about thirty prisoners. Below this was the 
A-shaped tent and three more 
Sibleys. That was the “lay-out” of Camp Denver 
From the plan you will see the trail down which the 
attacking party came. A man standing by the kitchen 
could only see about sixty-five yards up the trail to 
the crest of the rise. That is where we first saw them, 
just as they cleared the crest and burst into view, rush- 
ing on at us like a torrent. 

“ The attack was planned much as was the Balangigan 
affair. We were—most of us at least—lined up by the 
kitchen getting our breakfast. I had my little bit of 
hardtack in my hand and was reaching for my coffee 


head of row, almost 


guard tent. Then another 
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of a Bloody Fight in the 


By Sydney Adamson 


when they came over the hill Phat was all I ever saw 
of that breakfast Nothing could stop the rush of this 
main body, which was over a hundred men_ solidly 
rast iround a brand-new insurgent flag The first 
thing that struck me as | turned to see them when the 

shouted was their resemblance to the Russians we 
saw in China They had the same baggy, white blouses 
lrawn in by fair leather belts, which held on one side 
the seabbard of their war bolos and on the other the 
sheath of their daggers Only they had no boots. but 
vere barefooted—as these niggers always are. We made 


one wild rush for our guns rhe sentry, who was just 


beside the kitchen, between it and the guard-house, shot 


the first insurgent officer about thirty yards away, then 


fell back \s we left the kitchen some one wakened the 
first sergeant, who tried to defend himself, but it was 
ill over in a minute and he and one of the cooks were 
dead on the floor 

a 


‘ Everything depended on the cool, yet fearfully rapid 
that man 
is proved by the fact that we 
licked them and only lost killed and 
this hand-to-hand encounter. But it 
the magazine fire that We simply let 
and pumped lead into them A wild horde of 


ction of each and cool and 


did the 


man, every was 


just right thing 


eleven men three 


wounded in was 
saved us loose 
fiends 


had dashed among us; bolos and daggers were flashing 


in the air, cutting down men and _ blindly slashing 
through the tents You see, when we reached our tents 
and had our guns they were on us, there was no time 


to get out in the open to face them, and lucky it was 


for us that there wasn’t Nearly all the men killed 
were those who got outside, and while fighting in front 
they were cut down from behind. When a poor fellow 


was hit they were all on him like a pack of wolves till 
they'd finished him. We kneeled in our tents and fired 
the flies, up. They could not 
se* us properly for the canvas, so they slashed wildly 
the tents, 
shot them down as fast as we could work our guns 

‘In one tent men. killed; then 
they cut the guy ropes and the tent fell in on the other, 
but he got under the iron tripod. They cut and hacked 
for a while on the mass of canvas and ropes to kill the 
then left him for dead. The iron tripod 
had guarded him, and to-day he is alive with only a bad 
wound. At the lower end of the camp, facing the first 
onslaught, which was made from the main trail, a body 
of at least fifty bolomen suddenly appeared. They 
formed in line, kneeling with their bolos pointed up 
ward to receive, as they expected, a stampeded body of 
(American soldiers. Then up on the hill behind the camp 
they had about eight men with rifles, who fired into us 
Then they stopped 
firing, lest they hit their own warriors, but dashed down 
We shot three of them and got 
their Krag-Jiérgensens and ammunition belts. After a 
while, under the fearful fire from our magazines, they 
began to waver. With a shout we rushed out and got 
them going. Then it was easy for us to pick them off 
as they ran. We cut off a dozen of them between two 
Sibley tents and the river. None of them will ever tell 
the story of Camp Denver to their children. 


from under which were 


through hoping to strike us within, while we 


were two One was 


man below, 


until the insurgents were among us. 


and joined the mob. 


The American College for Women 





HERE ARE few institutions 

Ti in the world that hold a place 
of so much importance in edu- 
cational the 
American College for Women, 
this the 
east, for the wonderful straits 
of the Bosphorus are the key 
situation edu- 
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influence as 


western college in 


to the eastern 


cationally, as well as geo- 
graphically and _ politically. 


This American college is the 
only woman's college of west 
ern Asia and_ southeastern 


Europe, and draws its stu- 











dents from many different 
lands, uniting various races 


| MARY MILLS PATRICK. 
—_— 





and blending opposing types 











in the scholastic world of 





Here we find Greek maid- 
ens, with their delicate grace, from sunny Athens and 
the islands of the Mediterranean; sturdy Slavs from the 
north, together with their darker sisters from the south 
and far east. Within the college walls many different 
tongues fall upon the ear, for there is no woman’s col- 
lege in the world where so many languages are taught. 
The language of the college is English, but there are well 
organized departments besides, in French, ancient and 
modern Greek, ancient and modern Armenian, Bulga- 
rian, Slavic, Turkish, German, and Latin. Race preju- 
dices are, however, forgotten in the bond of common col- 
legiate interests, and in the class-rooms and clubs, on 
the tennis court and ball ground, all unite in the work 
and recreations of a happy college life. 


American college training. 


By Mary Mills Patrick, Ph.D. 


The American College for Women is situated in Seu- 
tari, the Chrysopolis, or Golden City, of ancient Byzan- 
unloaded 
It overlooks the shining waters of the 
Princes’ Islands, the Bosphorus, and the 
Golden Horn, and the domes and minarets of Stamboul, 
while in the distance appears the snow-topped Asiatic 
Olympus. The air is odorous with the perfume of trop- 
ical flowers, and hazy with the dreamy mist of sea and 
sky that characterizes the cities of the far south. All 
is Oriental and picturesque in the environment, but in 
the college itself the languor of the south yields to 


tine times, where the caravans from the east 
their wealth. 
Marmora, the 


western energy and college enthusiasm; for real work is 
done in this college of the east, and the standard of 
scholarship is constantly being raised to keep in line 
with other American colleges. 

Chis college is an outgrowth of a high school founded 
in 1871; as a result of steady internal growth, and 
in response to an increasing demand for higher educa- 
tion in the east, it was incorporated as a college in 1900, 
and empowered by its charter to grant such honors, de- 
grees, and diplomas as are granted or conferred by any 
university, college, or seminary of learning in the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. There have been one hun- 
dred and thirty graduates of the institution, of nine dif- 
ferent nationalities, who are many of them holding 
positions of honor in this and other lands. 

The one Albanian graduate of the college founded the 
first school for girls ever taught in the Albanian lan- 
guage. Another, a Dane, passed the government exam- 
inations for the position of official translator in Den- 
mark, in English, French, Danish, German, and Italian. 


A graduate of last year has entered the medical depart 
ment of the University of Berne with honors, and others 
are writing for the press or engaged in teaching. 


One 





Philippines 


“When it was all over and the reeking, bloody reality 


of it lay around us, some of the men went wild, a kind 


of raging hysteria set in. But some of us had to be cool 
There were the wounded to take care of six of them 

for three of the men | have counted among the dead 
were alive then We buried the dead there right by the 
vuard-tent, | saw that the camp was of no more use, 
so | had the men pile up all the wreckage and we burned 
the remains of what had been, a few minutes before, a 


peaceful camp just awakening to the work of the day. 
here were a few old barotes, you know these big, hulk 
ing, boats 
solid 


native about forty feet long and dug out of 


We had picked 


them up in the river, intending to break them up for 


logs, lying at the little landing. 
tirewood. We pate hed these up and started down stream 
the the 
wounded and a great pile of the war bolos and daggers 
that 
from the eighty-one dead insurgents lying on the field. 
But farther 


and we 


with wounded In one of barotes were our 


had done the terrible work, and which we gathered 
down the stream the barote began to leak 
sunk the the the 
sefore we met the launch which was bringing Lieutenant 
Wallace and the detachment which he had taken down 
stream for supplies back to camp, two of the wounded 
had died in the boat. They were conscious to the 
poor uttered 


bolos in river to save men. 


men 


last fellows—and never a moan. 


a 

* There is little left to tell. 
pany E, Ninth 
month. 
series to guard the river and help in protecting the 
launch which took supplies up to Company I and other 


This detachment of Com- 
Infantry, had been stationed there for 


nearly a The camp was established as one of a 


detachments up the river. We also had to go out and 
destroy rice fields, which lay over the hill from which 
came the main attack. We have the insurgent flag. 


It fell in the fight, the color-bearer lying with it fixed 
It was lucky that they attacked 
at the moment they did, for some of our men were 


in his nerveless grasp. 
just 
still in their tents arranging their bunks when the rush 
was made, and consequently had their 
their hands. 


rifles ready to 
A few minutes later and we would all have 
been eating, some of us sitting as we used to do on an 
old boat by the river-bank. Then it 
hard with us. 

“The great lesson of the fight is that the magazine 
rifle is a great success, and the bayonet a dead failure. 
The men who used clubbed guns fared better. One man 
stuck his bayonet into an insurgent, but could not pull 


would have gone 


it out. While struggling with it he was cut down from 
behind. The quick and handy bolo is the finer weapon 
of the two. We owe the fact that any of us got out 


alive to the manner in which every man did the right 
thing without command, almost by instinct, and to the 
fact that our magazine rifles enabled us to keep up such 
a rapid, deadly fire that in twelve minutes we had 
received the attack, repulsed it, killing eighty-one men 
out of one hundred and fifty or over, and were free to 
return with our wounded to the garrison.” 

And that is, in substance, the story told me by Cor- 
poral Terrence E. Cunningham, of Company E, Ninth 
Infantry, and these are among the proudest pages of 
that famous regiment. 


at Constantinople 


of the class was the first Turkish woman in the empire to 
receive the degree of bachelor of arts, and the subject of 
her graduating thesis was “Sophism in Persia in Re- 
lation to Omar Khayyaém,” to write which she consulted 
authorities in Arabic and Persian in the original. 

The alumne of the college organized some years ago 
an alumne association, and during the last year they 
have purchased a piece of land adjoining the college, 
on which stand two buildings, one to be used for a music 
hall and the other as a cottage. One of the most inter- 
esting phases of the development of the college is found 
in the musical department. This is organized after 
the plan of a German conservatorium, and adds greatly 
to the opportunities for culture offered by the college, 
and also to the wsthetic side of the college life. Frequent 
concerts are given, including chorus, piano, violin, and 
organ music, and musie by the college choir and chorus 
forms a decided feature of all formal public occasions. 


Py » 
Anglo-Saxon Unity. 


VERY YEAR binds England and America in closer 
union. This is as it should be. We profess the 
same religion, speak the same language, and have a 


common interest. If English customs have invaded 
American society, American enterprise has modified 


English conservatism. 
mixture. 


“Alf and ’alf” makes a good 
© © 


For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsrorp’s Actp PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. H. M. Hartow, Augusta, Me., says: “ One of the 
best remedies in all cases in which the system requires 
an acid and a nerve tonic.” 
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I dinna ken the graundest day that struck the 
auld countree 

(That land where kilts and bonnie braes, oat- 
meal, and such things be) ; 

But I speer ’twas when this Andrew bairn first 
oped his canny ee. 

And now they say his heart’s desire nae Scot 
e’er had befoor, 

For, having made a muckle cash, he’s wantin’ 
to die poor ! B. J. 





Drawn by C. de Fornaro. 
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(a) | CLOVE WORK id Mi 

FWY “T] wolte. Crossing the roo 
r = | rie light tigure out 
ne . Lhe white ul 
il! | rk he ex 
ime t fter all, it Is 

e Ol ing that brings suc 

ess means ul 
rk al n r] ind vet 
! rr t i strong 

eavel pati thi vniutl 
What are the advantages 
I 1 tages of a society 

woman in going on the stage 

the great advantage is, grant 

ing she has the necessary tal 
IL : 4 ah + ent. that it is a pleasanter 
Il wuss ELSE pe woure. || W#yY of making a living than 
Reutlinger. many others And the idea 
= _ —_Y of a society woman going on 
the stage unless it is to make 
a living is preposterous As to the disadvantages, you 


must not begin to look for them, for in that case you 
would find nothing 


but hardships 
rhe woman who has had the advantage of social 
training has distinctien and breeding; both are necessi 


ties to any actress who would succeed in the modern 


play. Without these qualities the critics say ‘She is 
strong in the part, but she has no conception of its de 
mands.” The fact that one dines with Mrs. Smith or 
Mrs. Jones does not enter into the case Your visiting 
list and who you dine with are things that have nothing 


to do with your position as an actress If so lety women 


vere on the stage for these facts alone. then ‘twere better 
if they were put under glass cases, like two-headed calves, 
and labeled ind the public admitted at so much a head 
The terms * society women’ and ‘club men’ exist only 
in America I dislike both terms 
rhe stage has many advantages for women if they 

have the ability to lift themselves above the rank aud 
file, but that they must consider well before going on 
In going on the stage it is a struggle for position and to 
make bread and butte Any woman who has received 
praise as an amateur is foolish to consider it as serious 
encouragement, for the most of it is indiscriminate and 
biased. Success would be too easy if it were won in any 
such way The professional Is open to criticism. The pub 
lic pays its money to see you, and you must be worth it 
Che public may like you and it may not—you hope that 
it will, and you do your best. It all depends upon one’s 
self. 

“No woman must consider rehearsals anything but 
a pleasure, even though it be tiring to wait around when 
one has only a small part lo be dragged about on one 
night stands cannot be helped; it all comes in a life 
time, the good and the bad. Those women who have not 
the right energy and determination may go on the stage, 
but they do not stay there. It takes the pressure of 
necessity 

ead hy did | go on the stage’’ I had to have money, 
and | had to have it quick. I like the work: | prefer it 
above any other. My experience in amateur theatricals 
had been extended; I had enjoyed the privilege of Sar 
dou’s training and of attending rehearsals at the Comé- 
die Francaise, the only foreigner, indeed, who has been 
granted this opportunity In conducting a rehearsal 
Mr. Clyde Fitch, in his quiet methods, his absolute pa 
tience, and infinite attention to details, reminds me 
strongly of Sardou 

“ When I decided to go on the stage I had a splendid 
offer from Mr. Charles Frohman, but the play in which 
1 made my first venture was one turning upon a subject 
which did not appeal in America. On account of that 
lack of success | was idle for a time. Other experiences 
and training followed, one of these being thirty-five 
weeks of one-night stands. After part of a second sea- 
son with this same company, I withdrew, owing to finan- 


cial complications, and went to Dieves, in Normandy, 





MISS DE WOLFE IN THE GARDENS OF THE “ HERMITAGE,” 
VERSAILLES, HER FRENCH HOME. 
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By William Armstrong 


ind lived at a little place called the Inn of William the 
Conqueror vhere the board was something like a dollar 
i dlay One day some friends drove over and invited me 
go to the races at Trouville As | was preparing to 
vo | received a telegram from Mr. Charles Frohman It 
rea 
Lake Wednesday's boat Bring three dresses 
receptiol linnel carriage 
In thirty minutes | left for Paris instead of Trou 
ville ordered my gowns ind sailed on the Wednesday's 
boat When I arrived | found my engagement was to 
ippear with Mr. John Drew in * The Bauble Shop.” From 
that time on until my present arrangement with M1 


Lederer | remained under Mr. Frohman’s management 
\s to my new play, ‘The Way of the World,’ | 
think it marks an advance in modern production. Mr 
Fitch and | have worked very hard in this direction and 
in details in rehearsing. My holiday time | spend now 
it a little place at Versailles, called The Hermitage, a 
place that | hope to buy some day, and where I hope to 


g a. 












































MISS BLSIE DE WOLFE IN ONE OF HER FAMOUS GOWNS WORN 
IN “THE WAY OF THE WORLD.”—( Marceau 


spend my old age. Versailles seems made for old people ; 
a place with a great past, of which only the atmosphere 
is left, and where our visitors, coming down from Paris 
in their automobiles on Sunday, create a ripple of ex- 
citement that lasts for the rest of the week.” 
. 
New Stories of the Stage. 

M" ERNEST VAN DYCK numbers with the strongest 

impressions of his career two interviews, the one 
with Queen Victoria on an occasion when he sang before 
her at Balmoral, and the other with the Empress Eliza- 
beth of Austria. At the suggestion of Princess Clemen 
tine of Belgium, his countrywoman, Mr. Van Dyck was 
summoned to Balmoral to give a recital before the Queen. 
Her growing blindness prevented her from seeing him at 
first. He stood ready to sing. Grasping the fact, the 
Queen said, sharply, “ Why have you not presented the 
singer’ He should be introduced before he sings.” The 
Queen was then quite feeble and rose with difficulty, 
supporting herself on the arms of her chair when the 
gentleman in waiting brought Van Dyck forward. With 
him she talked in French, with his accompanist (whom 
she learned to be a German twenty-five years resident 
in London), she spoke German, and with the princesses 
sh: spoke English. Rapidly changing from one tongue 
to another she spoke the foreign ones without a trace of 
accent. 

Speaking of Wagner, Mr. Van Dyck, after he had 
sung something from “ Lohengrin,” reminded the Queen 
that she and the Prince Consort had been the first royal- 
ties to show appreciation of his music. 

“ Do you think he realized it?” the Queen asked. 

When Wagner’s letter to Klindworth recording his ap- 
preciation was mentioned, she was as gratified as if some 
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signal favor had been done her Presently the tener sang 
Schumann’s “1 do not complain.” When he had fin 
ished she said “Sing it again The Prince Consort 
loved it so.’ As Van Dyck sang the song a second time 
he saw the tears steal down her face At eighty her 


sentiment and her affection for the husband she had lost 
sO many years before awakened memories that effaced 
the Queen and left only a lonely, feeble, little woman 
face to face with a past that had held the best in her life 
\t Bayreuth, during the Wagnerian festival perform 
inces there, the Empress Elizabeth heard Van Dyck sing 
in * Parsifal.’ She had refused Madame Wagner and 
the dignitaries of the place an audience After this par 
ticular performance Prince Hohenlohe master of cere 
monies at the Austrian court, came to the tenor’s dress 
ing-room 
The Empress wishes that you be presented,” he said 
asked Van Dyck. “| still have the 
*make-up’* on my face. I have only begun to get off my 


* How can 1?” 


stage clothes.” 

* Her Majesty will wait ten minutes for you,” was the 
reply 

Van Dyck, hurrying, appeared presently wearing a 
long coat ove1 part of his “ Parsifal ” costume 

‘Il was deeply impressed by the performance,” said 
the Empress, “ and I wanted to see what you look like 
You are to sing in Vienna, but you will never see me 
there, for if 1 go to the opera the people will give more 
attention to me than to the stage.” Then, growing im 
patient, she exclaimed: ‘“ Why is it that people dress 
so eleborately for the opera that they have no time fo 
the performance because of staring at each other Here 
at Bayreuth I like it because the auditorium is in dark 
ness, the music can be listened to.” 

Once later Mr. Van Dyck saw her at a court concert 
at the Hofburg in Vienna, on the occasion of the first 
state visit of the Emperor William. The scene was a 
brilliant one. The diplomatic corps, the peeresses with 
their crowns, the entrance procession of royalties, made 
an unforgettable picture After he sang the Empress 
said to him with a trace of sadness and of impatience in 
her tone: This is not Bayreuth; music is a something 
too personal, too intimate to be enjoyed in a scene like 
this.” 

_ 

R. POL PLANCON is missed from the ranks of the 
Metropolitan opera forces this season in more 
senses than one. He is an inveterate practical joker, and 
in this respect, to his colleagues at least, a not unalloyed 
joy. He it was who, in the midst of a grave situation in 
the performance and while handing Madame Eames in 
state down the centre of the stage, turned to her and said 

between his phrases : 

“ Here come the two best noses in the company.” 

In “ Les Huguenots ” Madame Melba not infrequently 
forgot her lines at the point where she was seated on the 
throne surrounded by her ladies in waiting. The cause 
of the trouble was the fact that the conversation de- 
manded at the moment in pantomime was not a sham 
affair, but an interesting one; it was the habit, indeed, 
to exchange just then pleasing bits of news. Made- 
moiselle Bauermeister, who knows not only her own role 
but every one else’s, was relied upon as prompter. But 
in this particular performance she, too, suffered a lapse 
of memory. for the news had been more engaging than 
usual. As a consequence Madame Melba was suddenly 
startled by her cue from the orchestra. Forgetting what 
Meyerbeer had written, she substituted some phrases 
composed on the spur of the moment, ending with a bril 
liant cadenza. Mr. Plancon, as Saint Bris, had to sing at 
this juncture, “ Madame, I will go and bring my daugh- 
ter.” Instead, noting her slip and smiling blandly, he 
Sang: 


“ Madame, I will go and tell Meyerbeer.” 


The ladies in the cast, who at that moment rejoiced 
in fans, held them in front of their faces, and Mancinelli, 
who had caught the vords at the conductor’s desk as 
clearly as he had caught the sudden alteration of the 
music, buried his head in the score. 





MISS DE WOLFE IN HER CARRIAGE ENTERING THE COURT-YARD 
OF THE PALACE OF VERSAILLES. 
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OR A drop-curt .in effect upon a literary performance 
F we ive seen nothing finer ind more thoroughly uw 
harmony with the performance itself than the ¢elosing 
ines of Clara Morris's Life on the Stage MeClure 
Phillips & Company lo those patient ones,” she 
vrites. “ who have listened to this story of a little maid’s 
lamber upward toward the ai and sunshine, that God 
meant for us all. I send greeting, as, between mother and 
husband. with the inevitable small dog on my knee I 
prepare to lock the desk l pause just to kiss my hand 
to vou and sav au revoir.” It needs but little effort of 
the imagination to hear the finale of the orchestra after 
that. while the audience sighs regretfully and prepares 
to take its homeward way From things which we read 
between the lines of this 
volume, and from informa 


tion gained elsewhere, we are 


glad to believe that this 1s] 
not “ positively the last ap 
Miss Morris on 
the literary stage. We should 


events, to || 


pearance ot 


be sorry, at all 
think so, after she has proved | 
herself capable of such rare | 


ind excellent work as we have 


in this “ Life.’ From the 
beginning in the little two 
page chapter in which the 
writer tells us of her birth 
on St. Patrick’s Day, in a 
Canadian city (no year 
given), to the characteristic | 
exit in chapter forty and 
four, the narrative rambles 
on in the easiest and most 
delightful fashion over some 


forty years or more of an ex 


By L. 


A. Maynard 


he wrote it Habberton was editorial writer and book re 
viewer on the Christian Union (now The Outlook Vhe 
success of Hlelen’s Babies” he attributes to two facts 

ill children are very much alike and all people love 
natural children \ quarter of a million of “ Helen’s 
Babies ” were sold in a single year, and the book is still 
selling as well as many of this season's new novels len 


different English firms republished it; it was also printed 


in all the British colonies and translated into French, 
German, Danish, Swedish, Italian, and Bohemian Che 
iuthor’s aggregate receipts from all foreign publishers 


of the bo« 


hundre and fifty dollars, which shows that not all 


pirates ” are Americans 


book 





k in twenty-five years have been less than one 









other biographer has done, an intimacy, we may add, 
which only serves to heighten our admiration for the 
man, for he was noble and true in the private walks of 
life as well as in the exalted stations to which he was 


called Mi 
Washington and else 


Curtis’s long experience in publie life in 


his political views and sym 


pathies, have given him special qualifications for pro 
ducing a work of this character which should be frank. 
honest, and illuminative; as well as deeply interesting, 
ill of which is true of this biography of Jefferson 


M" FURNIVALL, of England, the 
of Shakespearean 


scholars except our own Dr 
Furness, of Philadelphia, is editor of the newest. hand 


_ ~ ] ) 


oldest and greatest 


somest, and complete edition 
| of * Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare * (Raphael Tuck 


& Sons C¢ Inpany ) In London 


Dr. Furnivall is called “ Old 
Thames,” and thereby hangs a 
pleasant story Like other 
gentlemen and scholars, he 


thinks the London shop-girl a 
dowdy and flippant creature, 
but instead of ignoring her he 
endeavored to do something to 
tone 


improve her general 


One bright holiday he accosted 


1 group of them and invited 
them to spend the afternoon 
on the river. The invitation 





hired a large 
taught 
piloted them 


was accept ed; he 


rowing barge, them 


the use of 


through some of the beautiful 








istence in which there are 
happily more “ups” than WILLIAM ELROY CURTIS, 
“downs,” and in which you Journalist and author.—(Aice 

















All 


CLARA MORRIS. . SCHUYLER MATTHEWS. 
Dupont. = » at “Familiar Features of the Roadside,” ete. 
7 — 




















run across almost everybody | 
of histrionic fame who has appeared before the 
American public in the time mentioned; includ- 
ing Edwin Booth, to whose Hamlet Miss Morris 
played Gertrude when a 
Charles prophesied 
for her, true; Lawrence Barrett, 
Mr. Daly, with whom she made her first New 
York engagement, and a host of others who are 
worth hearing and knowing more about. espe- 


mere slip of a girl; 


Kean, who great 


successes 


which came 


cially in the kindly and generous way in which 
they are remembered in these pages. 


_ 
MONG THE philosophers in homespun who 
have stepped into from the 
none, commend 
themselves more heartily to popular favor than 
the Caleb Wright of Mr. John Habberton’s latest 
novel (Lothrop). 


public view 


pages of recent novels, few, or 


In shrewd sense and homely 
wisdom Caleb compares favorably with David 
Harum, while he is than that 


discloses, 


less “ horsy ”’ 

individual, and 
on occasion, a depth and dignity in his nature 
which are lacking in the hero of Westcott’s 
story. The circle of which Caleb W right forms 


more or less famous 








seenery ot the river, told 
them something about the 
trees, birds, flowers, ete., gave 
them some sensible sugges 
tions about dress, ete., and 
sent tnem home rejoicing, 
with the request that they would come again 
and bring more of their kind. The result, in 
a few months, was a large informal rowing 
club. of shop-girls, whose health, appearance, 
and manner improved rapidly Until they 


learned their benefactor’s name the girls called 
* Old and the stuck 
to him. 


him Thames,” name has 
7 
novel 


HE HISTORICAL 


that of the changing of the gen 


is suggesting a new 

possibility 
eral estimate of historic characters by means of 
fiction instead of biography. “ Blennerhassett,” 
Charles Felton 
dently written to bleach the reputation of Aaron 


Pidgin’s new romance, was evi 
Burr and besmirch that of Alexander Hamilton; 
Gertrude Atherton’s forthcoming novel will en- 
deavor to prove that Hamilton was the greatest 
man of our revolutionary and constitutional pe 
riods. _As novels are ten times as popular as 
any biographies, and are usually accepted at the 
face value of their contents, fiction may yet be- 
come a medium of instruction; up to the pres- 





be 











= 


a considerable and for whose benefit 


his sage counsels and kindly admonitions are 


segment 








Author of ‘‘A Sack of Shakings.” 


F. T. BULLEN, 


7 CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, 
L~{-~\ Writer of historical sketches.—({ Goddensky.) 
O's | 


ent time,. however, the historical novel has been 
in peril through its awkward, timid treatment 











of characters really great. It has pushed them 





primarily intended, is located in a raw prairie 


town “out west” where Caleb also dispenses 
sugar, tea, and such other necessities of life as come 


within his specific range of duty as manager or chief 
factotum of a country store. Caleb in a certain emphatic 
sense belongs to the store, and has come over along with 
the good will of the concern and other things by the will 
of a deceased uncle, the former proprietor, into the hands 
of Philip Somerton and his wife, a young couple, who 
receive the sudden inheritance as a happy escape from 
the thraldom of York. 
The way in which this hopeful pair, who set out with a 


a hand-to-mouth existence in New 


fine assortment of noble intentions and many true graces 
of mind and heart, succeed in realizing many of their 
and thus in transforming the dull and crude 
prairie village into a wide-awake and progressive town 
all this forms the woof of a story in which Caleb Wright’s 
sayings and doings are the binding warp. The deserip- 
tion of Caleb’s visit to London in the interests of the 
= brand of corn-flour is as fine a piece of 
as one often reads in these days. 


dreams 


Somerton ” 
humor 
a 

ABBERTON’S “ Helen’s Babies” appeared a_ full 
quarter of a century ago, vet not a week passes in 
which the author is not asked questions about the iden- 
tity of Budge and Toddie and his other characters, so 
*tis small wonder that he fairly hates the name of the 
book. He says that clIthough he used the nicknames of 
his children and “ adapted” a record of their doings of 
a single day, till the printed result bore but little re- 
semblance to the truth, “ Helen’s work 
of fiction and not a fragment of family history. When 


Jabies ” was a 


T CAN easily be imagined that to a certain order of 

minds the very title which the house of Lippincott 
has fixed to their series of monographs.on great charae- 
ters in American history is suggestive of revelations or 
disclosures of faults and foibles which good : taste, to 
say nothing of common charity, ought to leave in the 
darkness of oblivion. For it may go without saying that 
even the most illustrious of the founders of the republic 
had their weakness, like other mortals. We 
need of books to tell us that, nor does any well-ordered 
mina care to read or hear of these things. But if any one 
comes to such works as Mr. Paul Leicester Ford’s “ True 
George Washington,” Sydney Fisher’s “ True Benjamin 
Franklin,” or to the latest volume in the Lippincott se- 
William Elroy Curtis’s “ True Thomas Jefferson,” 
with the expectation of being regaled with charnel-house 
details, he will be grievously disappointed. It will be 
found, instead, that this biegraphy of our first great 
Democrat, like its predecessors in the series, is the out- 
come of an honest, sincere, and intelligent effort to draw 
a life-like portrait of a great historic figure, as Cromwell 
desired himself to be portrayed, with all its lights and 
shadows, its striking faults as well as its striking vir- 
tues. One respect, among others, in which this biog- 
raphy differs from the many others of Jefferson, is that 
it places more emphasis upon him as a man among men, 
as a neighbor, a farmer, a lawyer, than it does upon Jef- 
ferson as a statesman and political philosopher. In 
other words, Mr. Curtis brings us into nearer and more 
familiar relations with the famous Virginian than any 


have no 


ries, 


into its pages almost as lay figures, or so many 


bits of furniture, to “set off” the heroine and hero of 
the conventional type. 
_ 


ARMEN SYLVA, the poet Queen of Roumania, who 
has just written a book for children entitled “ A 


Real Queen’s Fairy Tales” (Davis & Company, Chi- 
cago), which is already in its second edition, is one of 


the most remarkable women of the age. She is not only 


& queen idolized by her people, but she is “ more than 
being also a musician, painter, and author of 


including fiction, es- 


queen,” 
nearly a score of literary works, 
says, philosophy, dramas, poetry, an opera libretto, and 
folk tales. The royal author’s life story is as romantic 
as one of her own fairy tales. She was born a princess 
in a castle on the Rhine; 
Queen of Roumania, and by her love and sympathy has 
become the idol of her subjects. But her royal duties 
do not hinder her from devoting several hours daily to 
literary work. Indeed, the amount of work she accom- 
plishes in a single day is little short of marvelous. It 
is her custom while living in the royal palace at Bucha- 
rcs., during the winter months, to rise between four and 
five o’clock in the morning and work steadily for three or 
Her evenings «re often oceupied with some 


married a prince, became 


four hours. 
public or private reception or ball. of which the gayety 
loving Roumanians never tire. Rarely is it possible 
for the Queen to retire until after midnight, yet she 
declares that her early morning literary work, instead 
of lessening her strength, givés her fresh power and men- 
tal poise to meet the cares of the day. 
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KYRLE BELLEW THE WONDERFUL SCENE IN THE FIFTH ACT OF “ DU BARRY,” IN WHICH MRS. CARTER OTIS SRINNE 
le Marsac ” in “‘ A Gentleman of HAS MADE ANOTHER SUCCESS, AT THE CRITERION.—(Byron.) ntisten * in OE 


t la Rimins,”’ 
ce,” at Wallack’s Vclntosh. tt 


ACT Il. OF “ DOLLY VARDEN,” IN WHICH MISS LULU GLASER IS SOON TO BE SEEN AT THE HERALD SQUARE. Byron 


THE THEATRE IN NEW YORK. 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS OF NOTE WHO ARE WINNING LAURELS IN SOME OF THE SEASON’S DRAMATIC NOVELTIES. 
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BSERVANT MEN trace a resemblance 
between the 
and that which prevailed in Ger 


situation in this coun 


try now 


many two or three years ago, before the 
A d 

great depression in that country began 

During 1899, after an era of unexampled 


prosperity, the iron factories, textile mills 


ind all the great industries of Germany 
were so congested with orders that 


filled. Lar 


iron ore, and 


they 
could not be ge future contracts 
for coal, 


rials were then placed, and wages of work 


other raw mate 


ingmen were raised, because there seemed 


to be a scarcity of labor. Many speculative 
floated on the crest of this 
prosperity, and new 


schemes were 
wave oft companies 


with extravagant promises of profit were 


organized. Prices were 


ly of all 


Then came 


advanced, especial 
building material 

an unexpected development. 
The great increase 
checked the 
operations became 


in the cost of products 
Building 
paralyzed, and this af 


demand for them 


fected trade in lumber, iron, cement, and 
many other lines of business. Financial 
institutions began calling in good loans 
and wiping out bad ones Those who had 


imagined that prosperous conditions wert 


te continue forever, suddenly became un- 


deceived. A disposition to economize, re 
manifested Mer 


chants bought less of goods, 


trench, and save was 
factories re 
ceived diminished orders, labor was left 
without employment, and to-day Germany 
l face to face with one of the worst pe 
riods of depression it has ever experienced 
Not less than with 
out employment or support in 
the city of Berlin alone, and systems of 
public relief at all the industrial centres 


are being rapidly established, to alleviate 


35,000 workingmen are 
means of 


the distress of the unemployed. 

who think that because we in the 
United States have had three years of great 
prosperity there 
turn of hard 
the past. The 
vich has pointed out, 
tion, 


1 hose 


need be no fear of a re 
forget the story of 
world, as M. Raffalo 
in a recent publica 
has been enjoying an epoch of trade 
expansion and increasing 


times 
whole 


prosperity, ex 
years 1896 to 1899, and 
following a period of contraction and de 
from the 1891 
In Europe the period of depres- 
sion was noticed more quickly than in the 
United States, and as it 
there, it ended earlier, 


tending from the 


pression 
to 1895. 


extending years 


earlier 
just as the period 


bega n 


have ended in 
Europe before we have felt the slackening 
up in the United States. This noted French 
writer says the revival of industrial ac- 
tivity felt throughout the world, and _ be- 
1896, 


of expansion appears to 


ginning in was due to the opening 
t new outlets for capital in the United 
States, in Asia, Africa, and Europe, the 
development of electricity as a power, the 
construction of many railways and tram- 
with the requirement for vast 
amounts of railway material, the substi- 
tution of heavier for lighter rails, the de- 
mands for military and naval equipments, 
and the rapid expansion of such new in- 
dustries as the bicycle and the automobile ; 
all involving a new and active demand for 
raw materials, minerals, fuel, and labor. 
This second period of prosperity, ac 
cording to this eminent French writer, 
ended with 1899. The year 1900 was one of 
transition, and in 1901 the breaking out 
of industrial quarrels abroad, great weak- 


ways, 


ness in the metal trades, contraction in 
iron manufacturing, and a lessened con- 
sumption of the products of mills and fac- 
tories were noticed. He does not 
that the United States is to be supreme 
in the trade of the world. 
present 


believe 


He believes our 
prosperity has arisen largely 
through the increase of our exports and 
the issue of new national-bank notes. He 
attributes our increased export movement 
te the industrial 1893. 
which reduced the prices of American 
products to a very low level. compelling 
American producers to improve their meth- 
ods both of sale and production. This 
coupled with our splendid harvests, open- 
ed vast markets abroad. It will be seen 
that M. Raffalovich finds no reason to 
believe that we shall be exempt from the 


severe erisis of 


| same influerces that have created wide- 


| had a 


spread financia nd industrial depressior 
in Europe, and it is only just to observe 
that many thoughtful men on this side of 
the Atlantic agrec entirely with his con 
lusions and anticipate marked evidences 
of declining tendencies in business in the 
United States hefore the close of the cur 











I \ RR I kly I ana t 
1. Dayt O Thank y f the ir 
format 
O. J. H.,”’ New York Have nothing t 
‘ 
\ Sul ‘ ( r . . 2 Phe r 
intile ine give the ne it 2 
Reader Hartford, ¢ Neithe is good 
t g l t advise dealing th the 
¥ Le t, N. ¥ The late | ‘ 
\me an I preterred ta lue January 
Subscriber,” Hartford, (¢ I I i 
ill « ealizes it the r entirely 
‘ | f the lawye 
e.. .« Oneida, N. \ l n 1 ! 
c ce ent it 4 and na beet te ccesst il 
ts real estate operations 
J a. | * Jersey City N J Impossible 
to get reliable information regarding it It 
not dealt in on the exchange 
P.,.” Deposit, N. ¥Y rhe previous di 
dend on American Ice preferred was declared 
October Ihe dividends are quarterly 
* George,”’ Ohio: Letter received. You should 
be a subsc rier, at regular rates, at this office, to 
be enti tled to a preferred place on this list 
” Pottsville, Penn.: The Pennsylvania 
( ys 4% guaranteed firsts are 1 sate 11 
ve ‘nt at prevailing prices, though they do not 
yield a very large rate of interest I would 
preter them to the second bond you mention 
“ L..” Baltimore \m very glad that you 
profited by my advice regarding Monon commor 
and American Ice | would not part v ny 
stock inless | id a fair profit, but I would not 
be carried away by an expectation of a great 
boom 
*V.,” Wilmington, Del.: No I know of none 
that I would really recommend (2) Hurlbutt, 


Hatch & Co., 71 Broadway; Spencer 
27 Pine Street, and Harrison & Wyckoff, 71 
Mroadwas, New York, are all members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 

* J.,"" South Lyon, Mich.: The Michigan Tel 
ephone Company fell into the control of the Erie 
lelegrz iph and Telephone Company, and the lat 
ter has had serious troubles, out of which it 
s trying to emerge. The situation is some 
what involved, and it might be well for you to 


Trask & Co., 








come unicate with the officers of the company 
( har les J. Glidden, Boston, is the president : 

By = §.% rhe laws of New 
York lo not appear to be drastic enough to 
guarantee the satety of savings and loan asso 
ciations Much still depends upon the conserva 
tism and honesty of their management You 


would be much safer, in my judgment, 1f you 
would put your money in a savings-bank, as you 


have little to spare and the loss means much to 


you 

‘S.,” Palatine Bridge, N. Y None of the 
firms has a rating and the second one you name 
is in very bad odor (2) I cannot recommend 
any of the oil stocks you refer to (3) They 


poorest of all poor classes Have 
nothing to do with them (4) Atchison common 
decidedly high at par, considering 
that it sold in 1900 as low as 20 and last year as 


‘O. A. L.,”” New York 
on the financial ability and the personal charac 
ter of the promoters. If they are assured of a 
good opening for a new bank, I should think 
you might make a profitable investment There 
seems to be room for additional banking facili 
ties in upper New York. If you could confiden- 
tially consult a banker, I believe you might get 
safe advice 

"S. aoe, N.. X The retirement of 
Southern Railway preferred by the conversion of 
the stock into a bond would help the common 
stock if interest charges were thereby saved. The 
common stock is strongly held, and though I have 
thought it was pretty high, considering the earn 
ings of the company, still I would not be inclined 
to sacrifice it in the face of a strengthening mar 
ket. (2) Explanation satisfactory 

‘New Subscriber,’”’ Washington, D. C This 
column has repeatedly given you the information 
you see he sacrifice of the holdings of an 
insider, while under financial pressure, had some- 
thing to do with the decline in the stock. Fur- 
thermore, the earnings have not been as large 
as were anticipated (2) Impossible to ascer 
tain in advance (3) It might be safer, on a 
sharp decline, to buy 15 shares more to average 
up your cost, and then unload on the first ad 
vance 


Everything depends 


G. J.,"”" New York: It is difficult to advise 
in such a case. Safety is the primary considera 
tion, and perhaps nothing is safer than a savings 
bank. Of course your father could purchase an 
annuity which would bring him a fair income 
during the rest of his life, but this would absorb 
his capital. He might purchase reasonably safe 
railroad bonds that would net between 4 and 5 
per cent Information regarding investment se- 
curities will be cheerfully given by any dealer in 
high grade investment securities 

Sacramento: You should not address 
“Tasper”’ at Leslie’s Magazine.” JESLIE'S 
WEEKLY has nothing to do with the Leslie’s Mag- 
azine property. The affairs of the National As- 
phalt Company are so badly tangled that it will 
take a good many lawyers to put them in shape, 
if the statements of the newspapers are to be 


ve - 
lieved. The common stock has dropped to nate 
2 dollar a share and the preferred to $r. a 


share. The plan of reorganization has not oon 
announced, and I therefore cannot pass upon it. 
‘T.,” Jericho., L. I.: Subscription received and 
preference given. (2) The situation in the cop- 
per market scarcely seems to warrant an upward 
movement in the copper shares. unless conflict 
ing interests are speedily reconciled. If you are 
in a position to watch the market closely, you 
might to be able to trade, so as to reduce your 
loss. or to retain your present position advan- 
tageonsly, if the copper difficulty should not be 
sneedily aineted In that event you would no 
douht he able to cover at a satisfactory price 
“R..” Brooklyn. N. Y The leaders on Wall 
Street have been Mw Ma for an upward move 
ment ever since the collanse of last May. hut 


every time they have started one the market has | 


sudden sethack from some unexpected 
Their opportunity wovld seem to come 
early in Tannaryv on ton of the enormous dis- 
hureements for dividends and interest, but the 
continuance of tight money would operate to 
prevent a general rise Specialties, however, 
might he advanced in spite of tight money, es- 
necially if there were good, animating reasons for 


an advance in certain stocks 
“..” Highland, N. Y.: The United States 


cance, 


Express Company is a pretty close corporation, 
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athe p, f t is not a regularly 

t an associatior I 

\ll of the express compan 

wonderfully well of late, and the 

ted State Expres earning more than 6 

e stock, though it pays only 4 per 

the cheapest of all the express stocks 

the t. a theref | have recommended 

\ R me past (2) think 

Sout ‘acitic if the market holds its 

st gt a ‘ i well of Chicago, Indianap 

| é eferred 

M« I Pa Texas Sub meregeen received 

ur y ‘ the ferred list 1) Southern 

Ra eferred is a ife as any of the cheaper 

a ks to hold for a long pull he de 

creased ttor croy 1 ymewhat affecting the 

earning ft I iys Of the south, but that 

ec ind growing, ; d the South 

ern Railway ne of its’ principal lines. The 

ck 1a ivy a ince the oman ban 

ng ! ) is low as », and last year as 

I do not advise its purchase on the 

b of investment, as it only pays 4 per 

cent. per annum. (2) Strong efforts to advance 

ce tl vinter may be anticipated, but if 

tringent and if shipments of gold are 

ace t will be difficult to sustain a bull move 

ent I have advised the purchase, on reactions, 

f Wabash Debenture Bs, Chicago, Indianapolis 

nd Louisville, Kansas City Southern preferred, 

Texa Pacific, and United States Express. (3) 

the earnings of Louisville and Nashville con 

tinue at a ite which justify its dividends 

\round par it looks reasonable, although it sold 
last vear as k 6 

*S.,” Philadelphia: Subscription received and 

preference givet The Seaboard Air Line 4s and 

s would not be » cheap if they were perfectly 

cafe investments The road is doing well, and 

if prosperous business conditions continue the 

interest on the bonds should be earned (2) 


Among the cheaper bonds which stand well, I in- 


clude the Reading general 4s around par, Kansas 
City Southern 3s around 70, Texas and Pacific 
econd income general 5s around 95, Toledo, 


Peoria and Western first 4s around 92, San An 


tonio and Aransas Pass first 4s, guaranteed by 
the Southern Pacific, around 90, and the Erie 
Consolidated general 4s around par (3) Would 
not sacrifice my Pacific Mail at present. The 
passage of the subsidy bill may be helpful (4) 
I hardly expect Southern Pacific to touch par 


within six months, unless the Union Pacific de 
cides to put it on a dividend-paying basis, and 
that decision will not be made known until it is 
taken (s) Sorry you do not appreciate all the 
good thing that are given you from week to 
veek I sap you get your money’s worth, if 
you will rdon the remark 

ap rr la, Cal There is little demand for 
Japan se bonds in this country. I would prefer 
a urity that I could turn quickly in an emer 
gency Iome investments are therefore the best 
(2) do not regard the bonds of Japanese cities 
is any safer or better investment than our own 


municipal bonds (3) As T have said before, the 

payment of dividends on the Southern Pacific, 

on the expectation of which it has enjoyed a 
rise, is contingent on the action of the directors 
of the Union Pacific, which railroad has the 
control of a majority of the stock of the South 
ern Pacific These directors are not averse to 
taking a profit now and then in the stock mar- 
ket, and they are not in the habit of taking the 
public into their confidence The outsider who 
operates in Southern Pacific must, therefore, be 
prepared to speculate on the chances of what 
the directors will do. (4) I do not regard United 
States Steel preferred as a safe permanent in- 
vestment The iron business is too uncertain to 
make me regard any of the steel stocks with 
great favor The bonds ahead of the stock I 
regard as a good investment 


Continued on page 69. 





FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


HURLBUTT, HATCH & CO., 


BANKERS, 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES. 

Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission, on 
margin, or for cash. 

Deposits received subject to draft. 
balances. 

TRANSACT A GENERAL 

BANKING BUSINESS. 


Interest allowed on 








HARRISON & WYCKOFF 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


71 BROADWAY 


Empire Building NEW YORK 
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THE 


heal Estate Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Full Pold Copii «=... $1,500,000 
SUIDIUS Gnd Undivided Profs §. — $1,100,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
ee Safe - Deposit Boxes in Burglar - eect 

aults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
delphia’ and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
takes general charge and management of Prop- 
erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
the ap ointment of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals. Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 

FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier 
M. 8. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary 
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Bausch @ Lomb 


wuneagaet ings 8 


= } 


Bausch & tent Optical Co. 
Incorporated 1866 


New York ROCHESTER, N. Y. Chicago 








ELEGTRO - VAPOR 20TH GENTURY _ LAUNCHES 


ad ex 





usively at the Par I 
hate iuse they are the bes y are elegant fi € 
simple, seaworthy, sate i Stock s 15 to 
feet ; $150 and up. Send roc. for handsom italogue of 
Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes, et Order 
now avoid spring rus! 


h 


Racine Boat Manufacturing Company, Box 20, Racine, Wis 
cae ene the 


gentee ur 


Adonis i Supporter 


4 Trial Proves it indis 
pe Se ab le In 
athletics or d 
bearing 


gee 


ance In the Nev 


laily weal 
tress Rely 


lepre 


down 





standing or walking, makes a 

man light on his feet. Scien- 

tific, hygienic; prevents and 

cures injuries, Varicocele, Back- 

ache and kindre 1 1ilments 

caused by lack o uppor 

Nature’s rejuvenatot 

strengthens vitality, increas 

ing mental and physical 

vigor If you have ttered 

with the old suspensory, the 

ADONIS will be a revelation of 

comfort, convenienc and ef WORN NEXT THE BODY 
ficiency ; hundreds of letters PAT. FEB. AND DEC. Igo! 


from weare so Sack illy 
pure silk ; support straps, silk elasti Adjusting clips 
removable for washing, ne buckles. As an introduction, 
one is mailed in plain box for $1.00, medium or large 
Sold only direct 

CARL C. LANTZ, Sole Maker, 
1931 Broadway Dept. 42, NEW YORK. 


rs say of speci: 


woven, best | 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Hints to Money- Makers. Life-insurance Suggestions. 




















) United 
common is selling pretty low I 
vould not sacrifice k he demand for 


States Rubber 


my sto oT 
its products has not been a pereat oe Pig we dur nS Woe Ut ELSE 
"| ing the past two years, but am told that it is in time. Sold by druggists. 
now increasing 
JASPER 
January oth, 1902 








nt page 6S l Gretna a From al at ar 
f | t regat t 
( I y l i | l he « < a 
I | t 2 f I 1 np rht } 
( t t chtf + : e, and j z- , vis 
ville give H.,” De A young man with a 
1 i t g | ‘ ‘ ed 11 C is y Nave, ¢ ight o be able to ex 
The coj ne tive ga $50 a yea fi irance. 1 would 
I t ‘ é a fifteer t ty-year en 
I , Y . ent and the ¢ ra the endow 
tre! ul I per 1 y 1 rece t fa t iT 
| chang t I ss f e f I nt, be ts earnings 
e fe Glad y [ t ] . give you, a 1 ¢ awe f ¢ y 
cl . IK “ ( » ' I I re ind case t adve Vy it 
| or ne \\ Lockport, N. ¥ If y ave no 
| >. of he st r the ‘ ends and no one t wi h to 
per ¢ y bec y pula i y ty, the best thing y ild do 
1 the t that | ave eve . . led y ted means te chase an an 
pu ¢ I or g t al ue y f f t great life i ance com- 
very gh, and d t advise the chase t ‘ I g y a fixed come as 
the ares, unl y are gt cule g as you e, and nothing can ever take it 
tion and willing to take chance f you, except the failure of the company, and 
| | H. I _Cineit af I w 1 have t it 1 it of t juestion (2) I see eason 
ing Hl lo with the ‘ t ‘ y could not carry t your idea 
‘ egarding which y« writ lhe Wa gton, N. ¢ You will pursue 
cla al une f the wirele telegray] I y ervative policy if you drop yo " s 
be n t ed tt mention t 1 ! t insurance and take out a policy in some 
the atents alleged to be owned by ng, old-line company You will then have 
panic that are truggling to sell their hare itisfaction of knowing that what you have 
to a confiding public paid for, that your premiums cannot be in 
*N.,” White River Junction, Vt Phe creased, and that your policy will grow re 
called banker ”’ to which you ill ile und ] valuable from year to year " Holding a policy 
is exploiting the oil stock to which you refer, mn an assessment concern, you ar¢ constantly in 
has been publicly denounced by various New fear not only of increased assessments, but also 
York a “Nes nage. as a schemer ot the first of un absolute loss of all your insurance For | 
| water am surprised that you have not seen | this reason I would rather have a little safe 
| these publications (2) I do not think anything surance in an old-line company than a great 
of the Feder I Wireless Telegraph and Telephone deal unsafe insurance in an assessment organ 
| shares, either for investment or speculation izatior 
*G. C. S.,” Philadelphia I have constantly McG..” Danbury, Conn You should bear 
advised against the purchase of the oil stock to nd that the man who takes a policy on th 
which you allude, and I repeat that advice to you. | anny il-dividend paying plan, while he will receive 
(2) Would have nothing to with any oil stock lividends from year to year, has, considering the 
hat promises you 14 per cent. in dividends. The rrdinary expectation of life seven chances of 
market is flooded with these things, and it i fe to one of death If he lives to the end of 
trange that, in spite of the constant warnings the stated pe 1 the total amount of the divi 
of the pre such schemes still seem to be at lend distribution to him, at that time, will be 
tractive to persons unfamiliar with Wall Street | jarger than the aggregate of the annual divi 
thod lends he may receive, for the accumulated divi 
N aa Sioux alls, S. D Glucose commor lend will al } e the profit arising from the 
ha mad i serious decline since the failure of the nterest . Aeitet j compounded ind the 
rn yp, and also since the proposed opy t f from the shares of the policy-holders wh« 
prenemmenss 1 itself It would not irprise sve not outlived their contracts If you are 
if a break in the market vuld carr 1 poor risk physically, the annual-dividend pay 
ck down along with the others I think N ment plan will suit you, but if you are strong 
ever, that you ought to be able to sell w ut ind robust, I would nrefer the policies in the 
) The recent striking declines in Cop New York companies to which your letter refc-s 
once gol Sugar. and Asphalt shares show hov Tue Herm 
|e al the industrials are. ro 
OW; x Pe 4 mionen husett The copper sit Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
ition is the enigma of the Street Efforts cot FRICE for the TEETH cents a jar 
1e to be made to bring conflicting interest 
» harmony FE ventt tally it is believed that these 4 , Ww the S Pia ave 
vill succeed Until they do, the depression in | heen brought int mpetition wi thers t ave in- 
the coppe shares will probably continue It variably tak first pr 
might be wiser, if you can afford it, to purchase 
idditional shares, on sharp declines, and thus Te.EPHONE Service at your house v ave manv 
even up your losses, so as to enable you to sell small annova Rat Manhattan from €48 a 
it a profit on the first advance (2) You do | year N. Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 28th St 
not give the address of the firm, and it is is , 
possible for me to report regar: dit ng its standing Dr. Bull’s Cough Sy rep abwage cures 
(3) At present I am not advi the purchase ae ; It : Ber clin : 
of stocks, unless one is on the Danna to care ee wae oe , oe pl yor aden 
; whe i Ott tt reliz I yw el i 
fully watch daily, and I might almost say | ly a Pr aa 
fluctuations : sical 
hil .* } - | j ‘ 
e chopamn ma All the coa roa a a aplete wit! , , / : 
p nq yuUSsly y the « t « crease 
in ce of coal ever since last spring. Read Dry Champagne on it. If not on, ask for 1t 
ing common is fiting thereby to an enormous 
cxient, nid will, os os ofit very much by the Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Win v's Sox 
increase of the dividend on Nev w Jersey Central iNG SYRUP should always be use d tor childre teething 
tock to the rate of 8 per cent. per innum, as It soothes the chil 1, softens the gums, allays all pai 
Reading controls the majority of this stock ires wind and 1s the best remedy for diarrhcea 
{ would not be in a hurry to sell, but a good — nies 
| profit is a safe thing to take always (2 
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Pr. ©. WAA @ 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that when it is once rubbed over tne 


‘aned as if b Yy magic. It prevents all odor, giving the 


work that beautiful silky polish sought for by the laundre ‘SS. 








Not only 
the Best, but 
the Most 
Economical. 











never loses shape, and 
is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. 
The handle saves your 











Because 


Why? 
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each fine-cut stick of 
F. P. C. Wax is in an automatic wooden 
holder, which keeps it from dripping. 


F. P. C. WAX CO., 1 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


fingers from burns. 

If your grocer tries to substitute the 
old wax that soils your ironing and your 
temper, send 10 cents (or two sticks to the 


It 


: 
: 
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\ nee ene oap enmmae-cmmmmata 


‘ A Cocktail Anywhere: 


Always ready for —_ 
be and require no mixing. 
fe THE CLVB 

COCKTAILS 


Manhattan, Holland Gin, 
Martini, Tom Gin, 
Whiskey, Vermouth, 
York. 


These cocktails are 
made of absolutely 
pure and well matured 
liquors. They are of 
more uniform quality 
and more thoroughly 
mixed than those pre- 
pared in a moment as) 
wanted. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS 


29 Broadway, New York, 
and Hartford, Conn. 
VIDAAASAASAAASAASASADAASASDSSAASASASDAASAAA, 
In Principle 


<= 
PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


is superior to all others. Every pair 
guaranteed. The genuine has **Prea- 
ent” on the buckles. Trimmings can 
not rust. New model now ready for men 
of heavy work; also sm«!! size for boys, 
50c. everywhere or by mail, postpaid. 
©. A. EDGARTON MFG, 00., 
Box 225, Shirley, Mass. 


Ny 
Lows BLA MS$4 F5 ft Mize 


BR WN’ BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


“The best preparation for colds, coughs, 
and asthma.” 
MRS. S. An WATSON, empecanee Lecturer. 


- reocusoeis the best 
- HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Cured While 
You Sleep 
In Fifteen Days 


Any sufferer from STRICTURE or its results is 
invited to write to St. James Medical Assn., 135 St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and they will send their 
Illustrated Treatise, showing the parts of the male 
system involved in urethral 


alments, PREPAID, 


ST. JAMES MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
135 St. James Bidg., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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James Bldg., 





POISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured, You can be treated at home unde: 





same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pala, | Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples Copoer Colored Spots, Ulcers on 

any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, ot a 


COOK REMEDY CoO. 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, lil., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
tal $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free 


BAD 
BLOOD 


“CASCARETS do all claimed for them 
and are atruly wonderful medicine. I have often 
wished for a medicine pleasant to take and at last 
have found itin Cascarets. Since taking them. my 





blood has been purified and my complexion has im- 
proved wonderfully and I fee] much better in every 
way. 


MRS. SALLIE EK. SELLARS. Luttrell, Tenn. 







CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Palatable. Potent. Good. Do 
ood, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 25c, 0c. 


CURE CONSTIPATION. 
Chieago, Montreal, New York. 319 


sy Taste 


Sterling Remedy Company, 


NO-TO-BA 





Sold and guaranteed by aiid 
gists to CURE Tobacco Have 
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Sports and 


Sportsmen 
































READY FOR THE FOX-HUNT AT LITTLETON, N. C 


MONG MY friends there are many 
sportsmen who returned to. thei 


homes t spend the holidays before taking 
their dogs and resuming their sport in the 
fields and woods While the shooting 
season has been good for small game in 


most of the districts in the south and west 
the rascals who net and trap quail have 
been unusually active this winter, and the 
complaints against such practices are so 


numerous by both land-owners and sports 


men, that | would not be surprised if a 
more strenuous movement vas made 
throughout the shooting districts of the 


country to enforce the laws against these 
scamps. The quail netters have been so 
persistent in certain portions of North and 
South Carolina and in Virginia that good 
shooting preserves have been ruined. The 
annual field trials held for several years 
at Newton, N. C., will probably not be 
held there any more for this reason The 
officers of the association are now seeking 
another location. The darky, or roving 
white, with a quail net, will do more to 
exterminate the quail in a particular dis 
trict in a week than an army of hunters 
would do in a whole season. The net is 
spread and the man, on mule or horse, shoos 
the birds into the net and then generally 
eracks their skulls between his teeth. In 
this way an entire covey is exterminated 
and the whole district cleaned of the light 
ning-like little flyers. The trap is about as 
cold blooded It is generally placed near 
where a covey is known to feed and then 
brushwood is placed over the contrivance. 
A little tunnel is dug leading up to the trap 
and grain sprinkled near the entrance of 
the tunnel and through the passage. The 
birds will follow blindly into the trap 
and the whole covey will be captured. The 
quail never think of escaping back through 
the tunnel and will simply flutter help 
lessly against the top of the trap until 
exhausted. There is only one place for-vas- 
cals who do this sort of thing, and that 
is the county jail with plenty of hard labor 
on the side. I have known these rascals 
to sell quail captured in this way for as 
little as three cents each. Of course no 


sportsman would purchase or eat birds 
aptured in this way if he knew it. 
_ 
ROM MY own recent hunting experience 
in North Carolina, I know that the 
laws prohibiting the shipping of game out 
of the state have been more rigidly en 
forced this winter than for several seasons 
past The law is a good one when applied 
to pot-hunters who shoot for market profit 
but it has been carried to a ridiculous ex 
tent in some districts \ case in point 
happened near the pretty town of Char- 
lette, N C not long ago Two over 
worked men from New York took their 
dogs and guns and went into the country 
for rest and a little recreation It was 
as much a jaunt for better health as it was 
for sport Neither was an expert with the 
gun, but when time came for the return 
trip it was found that there were thirty- 
five quail which had not been eaten, and 
one of the men concluded to pack them in 
his trunk and take them home to his fam 
ily Arriving at the station—which was 
not Charlotte, by the way—the trunk was 
deposited on the station platform The 
dogs were turned loose to enable them to 
stretch their legs before being placed in the 
baggage car for their long trip to the 
north. Several minutes later a crowd gath 
ered around one of the dogs who was stand 
ing on a rigid point and pointing directly 


toward the trunk belonging to one of the | 


sportsmen 
and demanded the reason for the excite- 
ment The constable saw what was up 
in a minute and demanded that the trunk 
be opened and the birds turned over 
te the law. It cost the poor hunters just 
five dollars each for every one of those 
thirty five quail. The sagacity of some 
dogs is remarkable. 
a 
VERY LOVER of healthful out-door 
sport and recreation will rejoice at the 
decided international flavor added to the 
sporting world. The invasion of England 
by the American sportsmen, jockeys, train 
ers, and horses has simply astounded the 
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What a Commercial Traveler Says: 
I hav 


e been a traveling 
salesman for over 25 years and 
during my travels have always 
enjoyed the luxury of beir 
shaved with Williams’ Shaving 
Soap. Recently while return- 


ing from California, 


shaved with another soap. 
noticed at once that it was not 
Williams’ soap, as I can in- 
recognize Williams’ 
Shaving Soap by its delicate 


stantly 


perfume 
lather. 


being shaved, my face began 


and thick, 
Immediately 


to smart and burn. 


I got to St. Paul, I consulted 
a physician, 


nounced 


case of barber’s itch, caused 
either by strong or impure 
have suffered 
greatest pain and annoyance, 
and hereafter no barber will 
shave me _ unless he 
Williams’ Shaving Soap. 
Wittiam G. Rupp, 


Cuicaco, IL. 


soap. I 


the trouble 





and he 








the world. 











FF. 


London, Paris, 


THE GREAT DOUBLE TRACK SCENIC HIGHWAY 
BE N 


TWEE 
NEW YORK, PHI 
AND BU 


NIAGARA FALLS, 





TOR 





LADELPHIA 
ALO. 


MORAL: Protect yourself by insisting that your barber uses 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP. 


dealers if you shave yourself. Williams’ Soaps are sold all over 


Accept no substitute from 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Dresden, 





Southern Railway to Florida. 


THREE through trains daily. Every mod- 
ernism in railroading will be found upon | 
the Southern. Popular route to Aiken, 


Augusta, Charleston, Savannah, and Flor 
ida. Offices 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
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SCARCE BOOKS. 


PHOTO 







BOOKS All kinds kept in stock 
and made to order by 


FINDLER & WIBEL, 
121 Nassau Street, New York. 


GRAPHS, etc. Catalogue, with samples 
$1. Sealed letter post. G. ARTHUR, 


6 Rue |’Ecluse, Paris 





SANITARY -ANTISEPTIC—DISINFECTANT 


THE SOAP THAT CLEANS THOROUGHLY AND DISINFECTS PERFECTLY AT. ONE OPERATION 


We want every household in America to have a copy of our valuable and inter- 
esting illustrated booklet, ‘The Friend of Health,” and therefore will send it free 
to any address if you mention LEsLiz’s WEEKLY. 


A postal will answer. 


Carton containing two cakes of Lifebuoy Soap will be sent by mail to any address on trial, on receipt 


of 10 cents, stamps or coin, if your dealer does not sell it; ask your dealer first. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


> 1141 FIFTH AVENUE 


Address : 
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JOHN E. COWDEN, THE WESTCHESTER 
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Knglishman during the last year lod 
Sloan, the two Reiff boys, Danny Maher, 
and other American jockeys are as well 
known on the other side of the Atlantic 
as they are in their own country to-day 


Sloan’s friends are confident that he will 


secure a license from the English Jockey 


Club next spring, and this will enable him 


to ride in this country as well I would 
not be surprised to see Tod pilot W. ¢ 
VW hitney’s roy: illy bred and speedy Nas 


turtium in the English Derby next spring 
This Watercress-Marguerite colt cost Mi 
Whitney $50,000, and he 
upon capturing the English classic with an 
handled by an Amer 
American 


has set his heart 


American-bred colt 
ican trainer, and ridden by an 
jeckey. Some horsemen here are of the 
opinion that the Futurity winner, Yankee, 
is a better colt than Nasturtium, and that 
Endurance by Right is just as fast; but 
Mr. Whitney think that Nas 
turtium was the colt to send across the 


seems to 
ocean, and, as he owns them all, he possibly 
knows best. 
_ 
|’ SEEMS that Henri Fournier was not 
wasting his time running down 


this country 


while 
records and locomotives in 
alliance with 


firm of 


capitalists and 
manufacturers 


Ilis new 
a well-known 


should result in the development of 
an American-made automobile fit to 
trim anything in Europe, especially if 


Fournier runs it. Foxhall Keene, who has 
a duplicate of 
remarked on the day of the 


Coney Island Boulevard, when he could not 


Fournier’s racing-machine, 
races on the 
send his carriage within several seconds 
as fast as Fournier did his, that 
was unqualifiedly the best chauffeur in the 


Fournier 


world. Keene, who was the only American 
in the Paris-Berlin race of last year, will 
have W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and A. C. Bost 


wick for competitors in the Paris-Vincennes 
Tace next spring. 
- 
HE INTERNATIONAL polo games in 
England the third week in May between 
the All-American team, captained by Fox- 
hall P. Keene, and the Hurlinghams will 
attract wide attention on both sides of the 
ocean. Besides Mr. Keene, the American 
team will be made up of J. M. Waterbury, 
Jr., L. Waterbury, R. L. Agassiz, and John 
E. Cowdin. All are 
polo players, and their friends in this coun 
try express themselves as pretty well sat- 
isfied with Mr. 
The Hurlingham Club is the real authority 
on the game in the world. Its grounds are 
situated on the Thames, at Fulham. The 
cup to be played for was originally put 
up by the Westchester Club in this country, 
and the first international matches were 
played at Newport in 1886. The Hurling- 
ham team won it and has held it ever 
since. While Americans played 
abroad before, the present invasion is the 
first one officially sanctioned by the Amer 
ican Polo Association 


horsemen and 


vood 


Keene’s selection of a team. 


have 


a 

HE END of 
the consummation that for so long has 
been devoutly wished, is practically as 
sured. Even if A. G. Spalding is obliged to 
go ahead with only eight clubs, the end of 
Andrew Freedman in baseball is within 
sight. Spalding, the father of the National 
League, is “in at the death,” and whatever 


Freedmanism in baseball, 


“WIZARD,” ONE OF THE 


AMERICAN POLO TEAM. 


new conditions may arise for 1902 it is 


sure that there will be some clean and 
honest sport provided by the combination 
rf) clubs that Freedman does not control 
and which gather about the Spalding stand 
ard For many years baseball has been 
recognized as the national game. As A 

Spalding said, before elected and enjoined: 
‘It is a sport and meets the contingency 
of American 


appeals to the 


energy and enterprise, and 


genuine American character 
of enthusiasm The season may be a bit 
slow on the diamonds next summer, 
to the 
been a bigger shake-up than anything that 
baseball has days of the 


brotherhood organization, but with the re 


owing 
confusion of this winter, which has 


seen since the 
ganization that is in prospect it is likely 
that before the end of the 
be a concentration of men and managers 
such as the 
Spalding, bicycle trust, 
is just the man to give the country a base- 


year there will 


game never before has known. 


who organized the 
ball amalgamation such as has, until now, 
been be yond the “ ken ” of all. 

GEORGE E. STACKHOUSE. 


a 


Answers to Sporting Queries. 


Mass Many experts 
a shot-gun for small game 
should be three drachms ot smokeless powder 
and an ounce and an eighth of shot I prefer 
two and three-quarter drachms of powder and an 
ounce of shot tor the average twelve-bore gun 


Joun THomeson, SALEM 
argue that a load for 


WiLttraAM KINGLEY, CLEVELAND.—A. G. Spal 
ding was originally a player on the Boston, and 
later on the Chicago baseball team. He has not 
played professionally for twenty years Freed 


man never had any experience in baseball until 
he purchased a controlling interest in the New 


York Club from | Caleott in the spring of 
1895 

CLARENCE LEACHA Pampa, Fra As draw 
poker is generally played throughout the country 
all straight flushes count alike Chat is, a straight 


flush queen high, of clubs, is the same as a sim 
ilar hand in spades, hearts or diamonds 

Joun H. Morcan, New York The penalty 
for off-side play in hockey, unless too flagrant, 
is to bring the puck back where the play occurred 
Players seen to slug each other are generally 
sent to the side lines for a period of three min 
utes, and while they are off the ice their team 
must play short handed 

Gowanus, BrRooKtyn \t the time you write 
Keeler had not signed with any club rhe 
management of the Brooklyn Club might listen 
to any suggestion you might make regarding 
a young player who appears to be so promising. 

cE. S 


G. 


A Crowned Head’s Interest 
in Niagara. 


M* WHITE, the 
to Germany, 


anecdote of the 


American ambassador 


tells an interesting 
Empress. He was minis 
Arthur admin- 
when he returned as am- 
MecKinley’s election and 
Majesty, he said: 

‘1 don’t suppose you will remember me, 
but I attended your wedding.” 

‘I do replied the 
Kaiserin, “and I can tell you what you 


ter to Germany during the 
istration, and 
after 
was presented to her 


bassador 


remember you,” 


said to me on that occasion.” 

‘Then you have a better memory than 
1.” remarked Dr. White, “ for I certainly 
do not recall anything further than a 
most charming occasion.” 

‘You told me,” said the Empress, 
‘when you came to congratulate me, that 
if I was an American bride I would soon 
be setting out for Niagara Falls. I did 
what you meant, but it 
made such an impression upon me that I 
immediately looked on the map and found 
where Niagara Falls was and read every- 
thing I could find in books 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


not understand 


about it.’— 
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From the Woman’s 
Viewpoint 


Life Insurance is 
more than an 
investment-—more 
than simply sound 
business judgment. 


It is her guarantee 

of support and comfort 
in the future—the 
bulwark of protection 
which you are in 

duty bound to provide. 


The 


Prudential 


would like to have 
the application. 














Write for Particulars. 


Address Dept. 5. 


The Prudential 
Insurance 
Company 

of America 


PRUDENTIAL 


#HAS THE 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 
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‘Established 1823. 
| WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO 
Baltimore, Md 
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Embroideries. 





BEST and MOST 
ECONOMICAL 33C¢ 
COFFEE GROWN, 
Requires Only TWO- 
THIRDS the regular 
quantity. Always packed tp 
1-Ib. trade-mark red bags 
Good Coffees, 12c. & 15c. 
Good Teas, 30c. & 34c. 
For special terms address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. ¥. 





—— |] GOLF, FISHING, YACHTING 


48 Hours by Elegant Steamships weekly from 
New York 


sible 


Frost unknown. Malaria mmpos- 


For Winter Cruises Go to 


WEST INDIES 


BERMUDA, PORTO RICO and CUBA 


Steamship Madiana, 3,080 tons, 


| February 6th. 


2 days in the tropics For 
| turther particulars apply to 

| A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 

| 39 Broadway, N. Y. 

Agents tor QUEBEC STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd. 
A. AHERN, Sec., Quebec, Canada. 


32 days’ cruise, 20 


THos. Cook & Son, and their Agencies, 


Comfort 


ViRQR Gintia 


peculiar to itself. The 

traveler finds here generous 
hospitality, the cheerful way of 
looking at things, liberal accom- 
modations, and comfort in gen- 
eral. THE CHAMBERLIN 
NOW OPEN. 
Patrons have 
the privilege of the 
Hampton Roads 
Golf and Country 
Club. $3 


l° always the same. It is 






Geor ge 
WM. ieeler 
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1 Can Sell Your Farm 


or other real estate for cash, no matter where located 


Send description and selling price and learn my wonder.- | 


fully successful plan. W. M. OSTRANDER, 
North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| P, 0. Box 289. 
Arnold, Consta x { ir offering thet | — ——————_- _—_—___——— 
Spring Importat : prising beautiful ex- - 
amples ot Art Needlework a La Wor | CHEW 

Allovers, Edgings, Insertions, Beeman’s 





Mull, Nainsook, and Swiss Embroidered THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin * | 
‘Gum - 


Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. 
All_Others_are_tmitatioes, 


Galons, Trimmings, Petticoats. 


Embroidered Robes. | 
Embroidered Whit 


Silk Waists and Allovers. | 














YSELF QURED 
SR TAUB AMUI, ot sete 
MRS. MARY S. BALDWIN, Box 1212 Chicago, Ills. 











Broadovay AK 19th st. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS, 


SOHMER 
PIANOS | 


Sohmer Building, $77, Sslc~m 
Sth Avo., cor. 22d St, York. 











FASTEST TIME ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT. 


THE OVERLAND LimITED leaves Chicago 
8.00 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 
5-15 > @. ny, C2 THE oy 3 —— 
a *RESS leaves Chicago 10.00 a. m. daily an 
(73 LINEN ARS & arrives San Francisco 4.15 p.m. third day. 
Ss = COLL CUFFS TH CALIFORNIA Express leaves Chicago 
ena 11.30 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 
W\ ARE THE BEST 8.25 a.m. fourth day. Unrivaled scenery 
BUY THEM. } and most luxurious service via 
_ — CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
LONDON (ENGLAND). UNION PACIFIC AND 
Portland Place. U al- 
ed tintation st Nope? event Strcer A invorite hoeel [jy SOUTHER PACIFIC RAILWAYS. | 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. All meals in dining cars. Best of every- 


thing. Personally conducted excursions 
p i L E every Tuesday and Thursday. 

explaining each variety of piles, 
sent free, Rea Co., Dept. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Pq WY BARKER CO. TROY,NY. 


















Sample treatment of Red Cross 


Pile and Fistula Cure and book All agents sell tickets via this route. 
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The Only Direct All-Water Route 


BETWEEN 


AND 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, F 


St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville 
and Sanford, Fla., and intermediate landings. 


Fast Modern Steamships @ Finest Service 


WM. P. CLYDE @ CO., Gen’l Agents 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 


19 State Street, New York 





Resident | 


OLD POINT 
COMFORT, VA. 

















| Southern Railway to Aiken and 
Augusta. 


THROUGH-CAR service on fast, luxurious- 
Modern equipment, 
Offices, 271 and 1185 


| ly appointed trains. 
modern service. 
| Broadway. 





PIERCB VAPOR LAUNCHES 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. No 
fire. No Government Inspection. 
CABIN LAUNCHES and ROW 
! BOATS. Send for catalogue. 
PIERCE ENCINE Co., 
Boxsg Racine Junction, Wisconsin 





CHICAGO AND WEST—LAKE SHORE LIMITE)—The New York Central. 
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